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“| hardly know what 
an annuity is... 
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and now 


they come along with 
a Variable Annuity.’ 


lf you’re retired or about to retire, send for a 
free prospectus that explains Equitable’s Vari- 
able Immediate Annuities* These annuities 
provide monthly payments for life in amounts 
which vary to reflect the investment perform- 
ance of Separate Account C, an investment 
account of The Equitable consisting almost 
entirely of common stocks. Just mail the cou- 
pon. No obligation. Not avaitable 






The Equitable—Area 28-H 
1285 Avenue of the Americas 


New York, N.Y. 10019 
Plee 
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Offer ends 
May 31% 





You have until May 3lst to get all the travelers checks you want- 
up to $5,000 worth-for a fee of just $29° At banks everywhere. 


Opportunity to save up to $48. 


Because we want you to discover the 
advantages of First National City Trav- 
elers Checks, we're offering you the 
opportunity again this year — during 
the month of May—to buy up to $5,000 
worth for a fee of only $2. (Plus the 
face value of the checks, of course.) 

The normal fee for travelers checks 
is a penny per dollar. But now, just in 
time for your summer vacation, you 
can save up to $48 (check the chart) 
during this unparalleled offer. (Less 
than $200 worth will still cost you less 
than $2.) So, don’t miss this May only 
opportunity! 





Usual 
Amount fee 



































1,500 | 15.00 | [13.00 | 
2,000 | 20.00 | 2.00 | 18.00 
3,000 | 30.00 | 2.00 | 28.00 
4,000 | 40.00 | 2.00 | 38.00 
5,000 | 50.00 | 2.00 | 48.00 





First National City 


Welcomed Everywhere. 


First National City Bank has been in 
the travelers check business for over 
65 years. Our checks are known and 
accepted in more than a million places 
around the globe. You can spend them 
as easily in Madagascar as in Massa- 
chusetts. As easily in Copenhagen as 
in Cleveland. And, by the way, they're 
just as convenient on a weekend out- 
ing as on a worldwide tour. 


Refunded Everywhere. 


When money is lost or stolen, it’s gone 
forever. If First National City Travelers 
Checks are lost or stolen, you can get 
your money back fast. We have over 
28,000 refund points worldwide— 
thousands more than any other trav- 
elers check. That's why our checks are 
like cash. Only better. 

To locate our nearest refund office 











Hawaii), just ask at any principal 
hotel. They're all regularly supplied 
with an updated list of all First Na- 
tional City Travelers Check re- 

fund points intheirarea.To _. 
locate our nearest re- Ye 








fund office anywhere in the Continental 
U.S.A., dial Western Union Operator 
25. Or call, toll-free, to: 800-243-6000. 


Buy now. Travel later. 

Even if you're not planning a trip be- 
fore May 31st, you owe it to yourself 
to buy First National City Travelers 
Checks now at these substantial sav- 
ings. Many people, in fact, keep our 
travelers checks on hand all year long 
against the time when they may need 
cash for an emergency. 

Offer good only in the United States 
and Puerto Rico...ends May 3lst, 
1970. So, act now to protect your cash 
from loss or theft. Get your supply of 
First National City Travelers Checks 
at banks everywhere. And save! 


Note to all banks 
and savings institutions: 
During the month of May, we're mak- 
ing this unusual introductory offer to 
your customers at no cost to you. Your 
customers get the savings, 
but you earn the commis- 
sions you would normally 
have received. 





Travelers Checks 
(The Everywhere Check) 








Would removing 95% of the 


airborne dust in your home 
make your house cleaning easier? 


Mail to: 
A Honeywell Honeywell, Dept. 118 
Electronic Air Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 
: Yes ... I'm interested in a cleaner home, and your 
Cleaner fits Electronic Air Cleaner. 


Please send new brochure. 
Please have a representative call. 


into the return 
air duct of your 





furnace, and 
catches up to Address 
. 95% of all the City State Zip 


dust, dirt, smoke, pollen passing through it. 
You'll keep the dust cloth, but you'll use it Honeywell 
less often. Sound good? The coupon will bring AUTOMATION 
you all the facts . . . fast. ee rr ee 
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Widening the War 


Sir: Richard Nixon's incredibly assured 
decision to escalate the war [May 11] is be- 
yond comprehension, In search of that il- 
lusory turning point, that single decisive 
confrontation that for years has confound- 
ed American military strategists in South- 
east Asia, Mr. Nixon has consciously cho- 
sen to disregard the lessons of recent 
history and threatens to involve this coun- 
try in a still wider war. In the context of ex- 
isting concern, his failure to consult con- 
gressional leaders is indefensible. 

Why Viet Cong sanctuaries in Cambodia 
suddenly became an intolerable threat to 
a reduced American presence in Viet Nam 
remains a mystery. How the destruction 
of antiaircraft installations in North Viet 
Nam will ensure the safety of departing 
U.S. troops is clearly open to critical de- 
bate. What is to be gained from a six- to 
eight-week “defensive” probe across the 
Cambodian border is at best fuzzy spec- 
ulation, and miserably incapable of jus- 
tifying the immediate cost in American 
lives and the potential costs of an In- 
dochina war. 

Neb FREED 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


Sir: I had lost hope of the survival of 
even a spark of political courage in Wash- 
ington. No longer. My one gut reaction 
is, it's about goddam time! Let us work 
for peace in the only way possible: by de- 
feating and containing aggression against 
helpless nations. Some of us do this by serv- 
ing here in Viet Nam. The rest of Amer- 
ica must do it by vociferously drowning 
out the anti-Americans and petty despots 
of the fanatic left fringes, and providing 
backbone for our misled legislators. 

(Cpt.) BRUCE N. KESLER 

U.S.M.C. 

FPO San Francisco 


Sir: I heard the President's speech on 
Cambodia. There can be only one way 
out: Impeach! Impeach! Impeach! 

HAAKON B. GROSETH 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Sir: In crises we have always had men 
to lead us to victory. We have them 
today: a President who acted, after deep 
thought and consideration for the nation’s 
interest, without regard to any adverse ef- 
fect it may have on his political future, 
and a Vice President who calls them as 
he sees them, At 80 years I have re- 
gained my youthful enthusiasm and faith 
in our future. 
Francis F. HARGY 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Sir: In his Cambodia speech, President 
Nixon said that his ordering troops into 
Cambodia is not an invasion, because he 
will withdraw the troops when mission is 
accomplished. The last time I heard ex- 
actly the same argument, it was made by 
the Soviets in regard to their involvement 
in Czechoslovakia. 
KRISTINA HOHWEILER 

Norman, Okla. 


Sir: One wonders how long presidents 
can wage wars without consulting those 
who are asked to die in them. The key 
phrase in Mr. Nixon's speech was the 
part about his not wanting to be the first 
President to lose a war and refusing to 
let the U.S. become a “second-rate pow- 
er.” Isn't it ironic that the U.S. always 
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laughs at the Orientals trying to “save 
face”? 

Nick NICHOLL 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Sir: As part of his withdrawal plan, the 
President has repeatedly and explicitly 
warned the enemy that any action on his 
part that would endanger our troops would 
result in an appropriate response. 

Within the past few weeks, the enemy 
has launched an armed invasion of Cam- 
bodia and built up his forces at points clear- 
ly menacing American and allied positions. 
In responding, the President has simply 
done what he said he would do, The no- 
tion that this is somehow a change of pol- 
icy or an escalation of the war is non- 
sense. We are fighting the same war against 
the same enemy in the same place. The 
only difference is that at long last we 
have a President who recognizes the folly 
of letting the enemy establish one set of 
rules for our conduct and a different set 
for his own. 

Tuomas L. McCuintock 
Colt’s Neck, NJ. 


Tragic Violence 


Sir: How tragic and unnecessary were 
the bloodshed and violence on the Kent 
State University campus [May 18]. Pres- 
ident Nixon alluded to this as an ex- 
pected result of student violence. I be- 
lieve he is partly right. It started with 
the violence of a nation pursuing an un- 
justified and unpopular war in Viet Nam. 
Our children are uniquely sincere in ob- 
jecting to what seem like the actions of 
misguided leaders. They have observed 
much rational dissent advanced by mem- 
bers of Congress. They have heard half- 
truths offered by other Government of- 
ficials who appear to be serving the in- 
terests of militarism in our country or 
the interests of Vietnamese rulers. What 
are they to do when at the same time en- 
vironment deterioration, overpopulation, 
starvation and a host of other worthy caus- 
es demand attention? The natural idealism 
of youth makes them cry out for redress. 
STEPHEN J. KIMMEL 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sir: “Young idealist” is just a euphemism 
for destructive terrorist. They openly 
breach the law and then seek the sanc- 
tuary of our courts when brought to 
trial. We must take off the gloves and 
deal with this destructive element of our 
soci*ty; apparently, this is the only ef- 
fective means of combating its anarchistic 
actions. In reality, the revolutionaries are 
the pigs that wallow in the mire of de- 
structive tactics bent upon the overthrow 


of our society. 

Mark E. SINGER, ‘71 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: Some spectators cheered as ambu- 
lances carried Kent student victims to 
the local hospital. Nixon has succeeded in 
dividing to the point that some will con- 
done any degree of violence directed 
against those with whom they disagree. Ap- 
proval of killing America’s sons and daugh- 
ters makes one ask: What kind of future 
can this nation possibly have? 
Geri REGULA 

Akron 


Sir: It shouldn't take a_ university-level 
mentality to figure out that the quickest 
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way to get a bullet between the cyes is 
to throw rocks at soldiers with loaded 
guns. 
When are college kids going to stop 
their tiresome rallies and return to class? 
WILLIAM DaLZELL 
Dayton, Ohio 


Roaster Roasted? 


Sir: The conscious vigor of Agnew’s crit- 
icism [May 11] has expanded to include 
University of Michigan President Robben 
Fleming, along with other university pres- 
idents, student protesters, admission pol- 
icies, parents who have read Dr. Spock 
and progressive preachers, not to mention 
any number of implied targets. All this 
under the guise of roasting marshmallows 
to give them tough coats. Perhaps in 1972, 
the marshmallows will have their own ver- 
sion of a roast. 
(Mrs.) NAN-ELLEN Harris 

Manhattan 


Reporting Not Rioting 


Sir: The accompanying photograph in the 
article on the recent dissent and dis- 
ruptions on the University of California 
campus in Berkeley [April 27] shows not 
a demonstrator but Peter Rosenthal, who 
is (like myself) a staff member of KALX- 
FM in Berkeley. 

A number of the members of our staff 
were assisting the regular news team in cov- 
ering the events during that week. Peter 
was arrested while reporting—his press 
badge in plain sight—and_ eventually 
charged with assault with a deadly weap- 
on (a rock, supposedly), but not before 
he was first forced to endure a half-hour 
as a rock shield for one line of po- 
licemen. The charges were finally dropped; 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Miss/Mrs./Mr. 
Name 





(please print) 


Address (new, if for change of address) Apt. No. 





City State zip 


TO SUBSCRIBE 

TO TIME fill in | ‘ 
your name and 

address above an 

mail this coupon 


L] 


43 weeks 
for $6.97 


MAIL TO: TIME, 
541 North Fair- 
banks Court, 
Chicago, Illinois 
60611 
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There’s only one sure way to tell if you like 
Bourbon. And that’s to try Old Fitzgerald. 

Why? Because we season it with just a 
“whisper of wheat,”’ instead of the rye com- 
monly used in other Bourbons. And not just 
ordinary wheat, either, but soft winter wheat. 





That’s what gives Old Fitzgerald its mellow, 
nut-sweet taste. That’s what makes it the one- 
of-a-kind, a Bourbon that’s different from all 
the rest. 

No wonder people who drink Old Fitzgerald 
say they don’t know any better. 


If youre not a 
ourbon drinker, 
it’s only because 
you haven't 


tasted Old Fitz. 


+ 





* : if Old Fitzgerald 
*=~* 86* Prime 


STITZEL-WELLER * AMERICA’S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY ESTAB. LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849 ¢ 86.8 PROOF * KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
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Since man has been on earth, 
he has dreamed of ending 
hunger. Americas agricultural 
equipment builders arent just 
dreaming. Theyre creating the 
tools and techniques ss a 
fo end starvation. 


Not bad atall. 





Hunger. Major crisis of our world. By 1985, world 
population will increase by more than 50%. Food 
production in underdeveloped countries must at least 
double just to keep hunger at its present level.* 


Agricultural equipment manufacturers are moving 
to meet the challenge. With new and far more 
productive equipment. With advanced farming tech- 
niques. And with programs designed to educate people 
in the ways of modern farming. 


Republic Steel is a major supplier of carbon and 
alloy bars, flat rolled steels, high strength low alloys, 
tubing, wire products, and fasteners to the agricultural 
equipment industry. And we're developing today 
advanced new steels for tomorrow's farming equip- 
ment. Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 44101, 


*According to a report of the Presidents Science Advisory Committee 


Republicstce! 
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3 for solid 
on 
Choice of 6 new models for 
1970: 10, 12 and 14-hp 
no-shift hydrostatic drive 
7, 10 and 12-hp 3-speed 
transmission. Three quick 
attach rotary mowers to 
match—38, 42 or 48-inch 
wide cut 
———— 
\ } ; e More than 60 implements 
\ , i eee available for all new Cub 
ae 3 pee Cadet models. Your Cub 
} ees Cadet dealer is in the Yellow 


Pages under “Lawn 
s" or “Tractors.” 


Men who know how 
tractors should be built- 


buy Cub Cadet 


Cadet is for keeps Bice your Coats 


i MH INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 
G hicago, Illinois 60611 


International and Cub Cadet are registered trademarks 
of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 













too bad they couldn't drop the injuries sus- 
tained by Peter Rosenthal. 

JOHN S. COVELL 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Escape from Logic 


Sir: How can the president of Yale state 
publicly before the Black Panther trial in 
New Haven that it is unfair? How can 
students strike and call the judge and 
jury prejudiced before the event occurs? 
What could be more prejudiced (pre-judged) 
than this? What could be more unfair? 

The logic of how closing down uni- 
versities and charging injustice beforehand 
ensures justice in a forthcoming trial or 
in the world escapes me. Perhaps Yale 
needs a compulsory course in elementary 
logic. 

HENRY SCHINDALI 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Art of Definition 


Sir: I am grateful to Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. for caring enough to define “strict con- 
structionist,” and I thank you for print- 
ing his letter [May 4]. 

In an age when language has become al- 
most meaningless, when the utterances of 
Presidents and Senators communicate 


nothing but the existence of their mud- | 


dled intellects, when the daily papers are 
filled with columnists expounding absur- 
dities that would formerly have been ap- 
parent to children, it was a pleasure to 
watch Mr. Schlesinger demonstrate that 
the expository method of definition is not 
a totally lost art. 
James E. SHEPARD 

Atwater, Calif. 


Lenin on the Lake 


Sir: During his time in Switzerland, Le- 
nin [April 27] stayed for a while in my 
home town, Sarnen, where he worked in 
a quarry. An old fisherman at the nearby 
lake told me that in the evenings he some- 
times took Lenin out in one of his boats, 
and there they discussed how to better 
the world. 

Somehow Lenin was impressed by this 
local character, because later he sent him 
an autographed book from Zurich, “But 
if I had known what that Russian would 
do in his later life, I certainly would 
have thrown him into the lake,” the fish- 
erman always concluded his story. He 
sure missed a chance to change history 
and to save Russia and many another coun- 
try from a terrible scourge. 

(THe Rev.) K. DILLIER 


Taitung, Taiwan 





Address Letters to Time, Tre & Lire Build 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York N.Y. 10020 


Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Srorrs 
ILLUSTRATED and, in conjunction with its sub 
sidiaries, the International editions of Time and 
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Seagram’s Benchmark. 
Measure your Bourbon against it. 


The meaning of the word Benchmark: 
“that which others are measured against.” 
Take us up on our challenge—and 
measure your Bourbon against Benchmark. 
We think you'll find that all the 
craftsmanship and skill and old-fashioned 
care that go into it do make a difference. 
A measurable one. 


———— 


Seagram's 


NCHMAR! 


Seagram's Benchmark Kentuck 


y Steaight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
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Advertisement 


FREE TO 


— 10-day trial of an exciting three-record album 
“The Swing Era: 1940-1941" (30 hit tunes on 12-inch stereo LPs) 


— 10-day examination of the fascinating picture book 
“How It Was to Be Young Then” in the big-band Swing Era 


Remember the great music of the Swing Era? 
e Artie Shaw's Begin the Beguine 
e Glenn Miller's Moonlight Serenade 
¢ Tommy Dorsey's Opus One 
¢ Benny Goodman's Let's Dance 


Now—hear their music re-created in today’s 


stereo — by accepting at no obligation a 
whole Time-Life Records’ book-and-record 


package containing 30 such great swing per- 
tormances, complete, in modern LP stereo— 
with a volume of pictures and stories that 
tells “How It Was to Be Young Then”—in the 
Swing Era—yours to enjoy for 10 days free! 

The remarkable music you'll hear on these 
big 12-inch stereo LPs is based on the classic 
arrangements that made the big bands fa- 
mous. These great arrangements were re- 
recorded by specially assembled groups of 
present-day virtuoso musicians and arrang- 
ers, all of them devotees of the Swing Era. 
Each new recording has been carefully 
checked against existing 78 rpms. Except for 
the superb richness of these new hi-fi rec- 
ords, you probably couldn't tell which were 
played by the original band. Only these 
sounds don’t come to you on a 78 recording 
(the only kind of records that were made in 
1940)...but in brilliant, modern stereo. It’s 
as if the big bands of the Swing Era had 
made recordings for you today—with all their 
original magic enhanced by the miracle of 
today’s sound! 


AN EXCITING OFFER 


We will gladly send you a three-record al- 
bum, “The Swing Era: 1940-1941,” which 


contains 30 recordings of the greatest hits of 
some of the greatest swing bands. We'd like 
you to enjoy this album for 10 days free 





—to discover for yourself how faithfully 
Time-Life Records has recaptured the 
excitement of the big-band Swing Era! 

Included in the Swing Era package, 
you'll also receive a wonderfully nostal- 
gic book of words and pictures entitled 
“How It Was to Be Young Then,” which 
re-creates the joys of growing up in that 
wonderful era: the Saturday-night col- 
lege proms, with two big bands per- 
forming and couples doing the Lindy 
Hop, fraternity hazing, college queens, 
dancing in the aisles at the Paramount 
Theatre on Broadway, the world of 10¢ 
beer and Coke dates, comic books, non- 
co-ed colleges and weekend dates...as 
different from today’s world as Glenn 
Miller is different from Sam Cooke. To- 
gether, your records and book will let 
you live again to the rhythm of swing! 


THE BEST-LOVED 
SWING MUSIC 


Your album will take you on a nostalgic 
— but lively! — journey back to those 
golden days just before America en- 
tered World War II, when Roseland 
was jumping and Harlem’s Cotton Club 
echoed with the sounds of Duke Ellington 
and his band. You'll hear “Stealin’ Apples,’ 
played just as it was by Benny Goodman at 
so many college and unive rsity proms You'll 
hear “Moonlight Serenade” and “In the 
Mood,” played just as they were by Glenn 
Miller at Frank Dailey’s Meadowbrook or the 
Glen Island Casino. 

Those were the golden days for the swing 
bands, as they played their way into the 
hearts of millions of Americans. And your 
album will bring you 30 of the hits that cap- 





WHEREVER THE YOUTH SET GATHERED, sweater and skirt, bobby socks and 
saddle shoes were the “in” " costume for teen-age girls, while the zoot suit (right) 


was mandatory for a boy to be “in the 


groove.” Even in the hectic Forties 


( le ft), part of 5 growing up was quict talk and tender moods at weekend parties 
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THE SATURDAY-NIGHT PROM brought out boys in their 
tuxedoes and girls in their evening gowns and they 
danced sedately under the watchful eyes of chaperons 
—sometimes to the music of two or three dance bands 


tivated the country...yours to enjoy again 
and again, played just as they were—but with 
the magic of modern high-fidelity stereo. 


BE OUR GUEST 

Listen to these 30 superb recordings and en- 
joy “How It Was to Be Young Then” for 10 
full days as a guest of Time-Life Records. 
There’s no cost, and you are under no obliga- 
tion. Just sample this album-and-book pack- 
age. If you are not delighted, simply return it, 
and that will end the matter. 

But, if you are as delighted as we think you 





WHO LIKE SWING MUSIC 

















GLENN MILLER led one of the great musical 
groups that made the brilliant Swing Era glitter 


will be, keep “The Swing Era: 1940-1941 
and enjoy a second pleasant surprise! The 


three 12-inch long-playing record 


s in this 
great pac kage have been recorded to the most 
exacting technical specifications. They are 
the highest-quality vinyl, identical to stereo 
records selling for $4.98 and more each; you 
might expect to pay $15 for the three records 
ilone, without the hard-cover book. Yet, be 
cause Time-Life Records has ordered thes« 
recordings in one large economical pressing 
and because we sell direct to you without the 
cost of retail outlets or salesmen, we can offer 
you this three-record album for just $11.95? 
plus shipping and handling, in stereo, with 


*In Canada, $2.00 additions 


How It 


Was to Be Young Then 


the Time-Life Records book “How It Was to 
Be Young Then” included at no extra cost 

Just mail the attached postage-free re ply 
card today, and we'll mail you your album for 
10 days’ free trial 


YOUR INTRODUCTION 
TO A NEW SERIES 
The Swing Era: 1940-1941” is the first in an 
exciting swing-band record-and-book series 
crea by Time-Life Records called “The 
Swing Era.” Together, these magnificent re- 
cordings bring you the best of the great 
swing music, from early 1930 through the 


+ 








memorable years when swing was capturing 
the hearts of millions down to the war years 
and the postwar boom 
There will be additional albums and pi 
ture books. Each package will be shipped, on 
approval, every second month to listeners 
who sul Ss ribe There 1S however no com 
mitment, and any record-and-book package 
may be returned—or the free audition priv- 
ilege may be cancelled by you at any time 
urd, you 
fen 


By returning the attached rep 








simply accept the prit ilege of 
The Swing Era: 1940-1941” for 10 d 
FREE. Fill out the reply « ird right now, before 
you forget it, and mail it TODAY. 
Time-Life Records, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 














THIRTY GREAT SWING 
HITS YOU'LL HEAR 
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WEEN I commented to Virginia 
Johnson last week on what 
a harmonious project this had 
turned out to be, she said, ‘Well 
of course it’s the subject that 
does it." The subject was human 
sexual behavior. And the project 
for BEHAVIOR Correspondent Ruth 
Mehrtens Galvin was interviewing 
Dr. William Howell Masters and 
his associate, Mrs. Virginia Johnson, 
the co-authors of Human Sexual 
Inadequacy, for this week's cover 
story. 

Reporter Galvin’s first meeting 
with the researchers involved din- 
ner at the home of Mrs. Johnson 
—who long ago learned that res- 
taurant cavesdroppers make din- 
ing-out interviews impossible. Gal- 
vin was not at all surprised to 
find her hostess entertaining in 
slacks. “After all, that’s fashion- 
able,” she says, “but it was a bit star- 
ting to have Dr. Masters come 
in the door a few minutes later wear- 
ing orange terry-cloth jogging pants. 
He explained that they always 
dress this way on Sundays to 
make it seem as if they are not work- 
ing—though most of the time 
they are.” Indeed, each day for a 
week, Galvin arrived before 9 
a.m. at the Reproductive Biology 
Research Foundation in St. Louis 
and worked well into the evening 
poring over her notes and tran- 
scribing her tape-recorded inter- 
views. One of the remarkable things 
was how unremarkable it all was. 
In contrast to most interviews, 
there were no interruptions or cri- 
ses. “The whole essence of the Mas- 
ters and Johnson interviews, like 
the Masters and Johnson therapy, 
was that there were no interruptions, 
and no crucial stages,” she reports. 


“In fact, when you are talking 
with them about sex, it seems im- 
possible that the subject could 





GALVIN ON BEHAVIORAL BEAT 


ever be something people leer at, 


wink and giggle about. It is al- 
ways very calm, very pleasant, 
but there are no side issues and 
no distractions.” 

The behavioral sciences have 


been Ruth Galvin’s beat since 1969, 
when she returned to Boston af- 
ter 14 years in our London bu- 
reau and asked to be allowed to 
do specialized rather than general 
reporting. “I was delighted when 
BEHAVIOR Was suggested,” she says, 
“but my friends and associates 
think it’s hilarious. After all, Be- 
HAVIOR means specializing in ev- 
erything.” Since then, she has 
covered many subjects, including 
man’s animal nature, black anti- 
Semitism, infant intelligence, 
achievement processes in business, 
homosexuality, autistic children and 
the influence of dreams on learning. 
In 1949, the late author John P. 
Marquand remarked that being in- 
terviewed by Ruth Galvin was bet- 
ter than being psychoanalyzed. This 
time Dr. Masters merely said, “You 
sure ask a lot of questions.” 





The Cover: Photomontage by 
Robert S. Crandall from a pho- 
tograph by Arthur Shay. The sculp- 
tur Wedding Rings, is by Bul- 
garia’s Svetoslav Djalazov. 
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Buy Goodyear 


for traction. 
they're on so 














tires stopping almost two full car lengths shorter than the car with the conventional bias-ply tires. 








Polyglias tires 
You'll see why 








many 1970 cars. 


You're looking at what happened in a wet- 
braking test. Goodyear tested the stopping 
ability of conventional two-ply Power Cushion 
tires against Custom Power Cushion Polyglas 
tires—the ones on many 1970 car models. 

The two cars, identical except for the tires, 
were braked from 45 mph to 0 on a wet mac- 
adam track. The average stopping distance for 
the car with bias-ply tires was 226 feet. The car 
with the Polyglas tires had an average stopping 
distance of 194 feet. 

So, the difference was 32 feet, almost two 
car lengths — and sometimes that can make all 
the difference. 

Less squirm means more stopping ability. 
The tread grooves of a conventional bias-ply 
tire (like those tested here) squirm and squeeze 
together as they meet the road, resulting in loss 
of traction. But in the Polyglas tire, the fiberglass 
belts which surround the strong polyester cord 
body hold the tread grooves open, resulting in 
less squirm, more traction and better stopping 
ability. 

Extra mileage, too. 
At our Texas Proving Grounds, Polyglas tires 
were run for 40 million test miles as engineers 


GOOD 


Polygies. Custom Power Custwon, Custor Wide Tread 


SYEA 


kept improving their long-wearing qualities. 
And motorists have discovered their extra-mile- 
age capability while rolling up billions of miles 
on cars all across the United States. 

If you wantto get the benefit of all this testing 
and experience, make sure you get Polyglas 
tires and nothing else. Look for the name on the 
sidewall and remember: 

If it doesn’t say Goodyear, it can't be 
Polyglas. 











“Polyglas” 
U.S. Reg. #859,703 
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Polvglas is a registered Goodyear trademark. 
Only Goodyear makes Polyglas tires. 








re & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Mental Health 


The 7,000 members attending the an- 
nual convention of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association in San Francisco 
last week were less preoccupied with in- 
dividual case histories than with the psy- 
chic condition of the nation. Most of 
them agreed that the patient is ill, and 
many shared the view of Dr, Seymour 
Halleck, who declared: “The No. | men- 
tal-health problem in our society is the 
Indochinese war.” 

Psychologist Kenneth Clark was orig- 
inally scheduled as the main speaker 
but bowed out due to “hypertension.” 
His replacement was Berkeley Political 
Scientist Sheldon Wolin, who argued 
that “The political life of this country 
is exhibiting unmistakable signs of de- 
rangement and systemic disorder. | 
would submit that the present crisis is 
the most profound one in our entire na- 
tional history: more profound than ei- 
ther World War I or II, more pro- 
found than even the Civil War, and 
more profound than the struggle for na- 
tional independence in the 18th cen- 
tury. In contrast to previous crises, the 
present one finds the country not only di- 
vided. confused, embittered, frustrated 
and enraged, but lacking the one vital el- 
ement of self-confidence.” 

For all the disturbing, unattractive 
growth of protest and protesters, Wolin 
concluded, the need for reform becomes 
clear “if we think about how much it 
has taken to make modest progress in 
our racial problems, urban problems, en- 
vironmental problems and the rest, how 
much it has taken to move this pon- 
derous system ever so slightly.” The 
A.P.A.’s trustees voted to spend the 
next two years studying violence, seck- 
ing alternatives “to preserve man from 
his own destruction.” 


Paranoia 

Before their meeting concluded, the 
psychiatrists themselves showed some 
signs of societal stress. On the fourth 
day of the A.P.A. meeting, a group of 
Women’s Liberation activists and Gay 
Liberation homosexuals invaded the con- 
vention hall. After a tussle with one 
member of Women's Lib. an eminent 
Boston psychiatrist said: “This lack of 
discipline is disgusting.” He spot-diag- 
nosed the woman as “a paranoid fool 
and a stupid bitch.” Another woman 
took the floor and began relating her psy- 


chiatric history. “The doctor likened 
me to a borderline schizophrenic.” she 
cried in indignation. A Psychiatrist in 
the audience called: “You're past the 
borderline now.” 


The Speculator 


Three weeks ago, in a small effusion 
meant to buck up public confidence in 
the economy, President Nixon told a 
group of businessmen: “Frankly, if | 
had any money, I'd be buying stocks 
right now.” 

Che President was talking, of course, 
about a long-term investment. But if he 
had invested, say, $10.000 of his mon- 
cy in stocks the day he spoke, then by 
Thursday of last week, calculating on 
the basis of the value of an average 
Share on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, he would have been $617 poor- 
er. Such are the vagaries of the mar- 
ket. however, that after the next day's 
rally, he would have regained $177, 
but still have been down $440, 


Let Them Eat Foie Gras 


“Revolution.” Chairman Mao warns 
in his little red book, “is not a dinner 
party.” But at least some would-be 
revolutionaries disagree. About 30 of 
Paris’ increasingly troublesome Maoists 
mounted a daylight raid on Fauchon’s. 
the epicurean grocery that boasts the 
Duke of Windsor among its regular cus- 
tomers. Wearing red handkerchiefs and 
armed with clubs, the raiders poured 
into Fauchon and began shoveling foie 
gras and caviar into the pockets of 
their combat jackets. The staff organized 
a counterattack against the gourmet 
guerrillas. When the Maoists had been 
driven out, the floor was awash in vin- 
tage wine and pear brandy. Next day 
young Maoists, sweeping into the slums 
of Ivry-sur-Seine and Nanterre and a 
shantytown near Bugnolet, grandly dis- 
tributed tins of foie gras truffé, caviar. 
paté en croiite, marrons glacés, and 
grand cru to wash it down. 

Will American radicals be inspired 
by this example? However earnest their 
ideological point. the French Robin 
Hoodlums executed a happening of at 
least some wit, an anarchistic tribute to 
gaiety and appetite. In some w ays, the ex- 
pedition savored of Yippie humor, but 
American radicals, with their self-con- 
sciously proletarian styles, seem unlikely 
to add it to their arsenal of assault. Pic- 
ture Abbie Hoffman doling out TV din- 
ners and Fresca in Harlem. 


INJURED PROTESTER IN COLUMBIA, S.C. 
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Nixon’s Campaign for Confidence 


ORMALLY, they seem aloof. Since 


the Cambodian intervention and 
the Kent State killings, Administration 
figures have been more visible and vol- 
uble. Last week they were still receiv- 
ing student delegations, appearing on 
TV, granting press conferences and pri- 
vate briefings, conferring with Congress- 
men, labor leaders—and even each 
other. 

The Administration is out to make a 
case. It wants exoneration from charg- 
es of widening the war, usurping con- 
gressional prerogatives, failing to un- 
derstand or communicate sufficiently 
with the young, isolating the President 
from even his own Cabinet members, 
provoking dissenters with abrasive rhet- 
oric. However insensitive the Admin- 
istration may have been recently, by 
last week it had grasped one essential. 
Richard Nixon's credibility as a calm, 
competent guardian of the commonweal 
had come into question. Thus the Ad- 
ministration was trying hard to restore 
confidence without changing basic pol- 
icies or attitudes. 

Trigger Fingers. It is no easy un- 
dertaking, given the mood of the na- 
tion. Moderate dissenters must be made 
to see at least a puff of peace-pipe 
smoke, while the crazies and burners 
and the would-be revolutionaries must 
not get even a burnt match. The solid 
core of loyalists, still the majority, still 
Nixon’s mainstay of the moment and 
hope for the future, must not be of- 
fended in the process. Finally, Hanoi 
must not get the impression that Nixon 
is politically crippled like Lyndon John- 
son was. 

Protean as the President's efforts have 
been, they have not been altogether con- 
vincing. Nixon called the state and ter- 
ritorial Governors to the White House 
to talk about “current matters before 
us regarding both foreign and domestic 
matters.” There was no discussion about 
controlling National Guard trigger fin- 
gers; Nixon defended his Cambodian 


GREETING AT KEY BISCAYNE 








Strategy at length. He and Henry Kis- 
singer also chatted informally with Gov- 
ernors Robert McNair of South Car- 
olina, John Love of Colorado, and John 
Dempsey of Connecticut. On short no- 
tice, Nixon dropped in on a meeting of 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. executive council. a body 
that has always been staunch in its sup- 
port of the war. So it is still, and 
Nixon took the occasion to report the 


“enormous success” of the Cambodia 
venture. 

The expedition was uncovering large 
caches of enemy supplies (see THE 


Wor-p). But both Secretary of State 
William Rogers and Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird, in talks with news- 
men, conceded that it would take some 
time to prove just how much the foray 
had accomplished. “We're going to know 
by the end of June,” Rogers told a 
press conference. “See where we are in 
July and August,” said Laird. As bat- 
tlefield action in €ambodia sharpened 
—the venture had cost 140 American 
lives through last week—Laird and Rog- 
ers tried to accentuate the peaceful. 
Laird predicted that by July 1971 South 
Vietnamese rather than Americans 
would be handling all the major com- 
bat in Viet Nam. Both men reaffirmed 
the Administration’s pledge that U.S 
forces would withdraw from Cambodia 
by the end of next month. In fact, 
some units began to move out last week. 

But war critics worried that the South 
Vietnamese would stay in Cambodia 
after a U.S. pullout, as South Viet 
Nam's leaders asserted, and that the 
U.S. would remain involved in order 
to furnish logistical support. With both 
U.S. and South Vietnamese energies 
thus diverted, would Vietnamization and 
U.S. withdrawals from Viet Nam be 
slowed? Laird and Rogers denied it, 
but not so categorically as to dispel all 
doubts. Rogers, for instance, refused to 
rule out future air strikes in Cambodia 
Nor did the Administration quarrel with 
Senator John Stennis’s argument against 
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congressional restraints on U.S. mili- 
tary action in Cambodia (see following 
story). 

At home, the modulated tone pre- 
dominated. Spiro Agnew was playing 
his own close game. He spent last week 
almost silently, though he promised to 
make no “unilateral withdrawal” from 
the verbal battlefield. A number of Cab- 
inet members continued to take rel- 
atively conciliatory lines toward the op- 
position. Attorney General John Mitch- 
ell told a group of Philadelphia public- 
and parochial-school pupils that “unrest 
represents dissent, and dissent is a good 
thing because it brings change in our so- 
ciety, But it must be done in an at- 
titude of respect for the rights of oth- 
ers.” But in talking to some Duke Uni- 
versity students, Mitchell stressed the 
associations between a few prominent 
antiwar leaders and foreign Communists. 

Cool It, Wally. In private conver- 
sation, John Ehrlichman and Bob Hal- 
deman, two of the White House staff- 
ers closest to Nixon, were taking the 
pre-Kent State line: Agnew has the 
right idea, the campuses are out of con- 
trol: Secretary of the Interior Walter 
Hickel is merely frustrated about his de- 
partment programs. Hickel had written 
his now famous letter to the President 
the week before: last week, on CBS's 
Sixty Minutes, he explained that his ef- 
forts to see Nixon after writing the let- 
ter had been turned aside by a White 
House aide who dismissed the Kent 
State protests with, “Cool it, Wally—this 
will all blow over in 24 hours.” 

The announced guests in the oval of- 
fice seemed to have been selected to 
that image of insensitivity and 
show the President is indeed listening 
to all sorts of people. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan and his domestic concerns 
had a hearing before the Chief, as did 
George Romney, Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, Donald Rums 
feld, Director of the Office of Eco 
nomic Opportunity, and Alexander 
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Heard, the President’s temporary new 
adviser on campus affairs. 

That legal maneuver was hardly cal- 
culated to quiet dissent. Most of the pro- 
test, though, was aimed at Southeast 
Asia. The outcry was so intense that 
the Administration seemed to have re- 
duced its room for military maneuver 
rather than extended it. McGeorge Bun- 
dy argued convincingly last week that 
the Cambodian action has been so rend- 
ing that Nixon would not dare un- 
dertake anything like it again without 
congressional approval. Former Defense 
Secretary Clark Clifford, in a Lire ar- 
ticle appearing this week, took a stern- 
er line toward the Administration and 
what he called Nixon’s “curious ob- 
session about Viet Nam and Southeast 
Asia.” Clifford proposed 1) cessation of 
American combat activity by Dec. 31 
and withdrawal of all military personnel 
by the end of 1971 at the latest, 2) 
U.S. avoidance of all offensive oper- 
ations except those necessary to protect 
American personnel and 3) even quick- 
er liquidation of the American presence 
if a cease-fire and certain other items 
can be agreed upon. More than 1,000 
New York City lawyers were organizing 
an antiwar lobbying effort, and a sim- 
ilar move was under way among schol- 
ars in Asian affairs. 

Lethal Attack. Campus unrest con- 
tinued in assorted forms, much of it po- 
litically oriented but with violence all 
too prevalent. The University of South 
Carolina at Columbia was the scene of 
skirmishing between youngsters and 
both police and National Guardsmen. 
Disorder in Jackson, Mississippi, at least 
partly related to antiwar sentiment, ex- 
ploded with a salvo of police bullets 
that killed two young blacks and wound- 
ed at least twelve. In Augusta, Ga., a 
ghetto protest over the jailhouse death 
of a black youth led to a lethal police at- 
tack on looters. 

Calm men like John Gardner and 
Earl Warren spoke of social disinte- 
gration and grave danger. Citing vio- 
lations of civil rights, the war and an 
“atmosphere of repression” as among 
the major causes, Warren said that there 
has been no crisis “within the memory 
of living Americans which compares 
with this one.” The national mood is 
roiled and apprehensive. Policemen and 
pro-Nixon workingmen gave vent to 
their frustrations with the same vehe- 
mence as partisans on the other side. 

The blood, the passion, the malaise 
of the country seemed to leave the Ad- 
ministration—and the President—wea- 
ry. On Thursday, Nixon took off for a 
weekend in Florida, where welcoming 
crowds at Homestead Air Force Base 
and the Key Biscayne presidential com- 
pound cheered him and cheered him 
up. Later, a group of University of 
Miami students appeared to chant “All 
we are saying is give peace a chance.” 
Nixon claims that his Cambodian strat- 
egy is doing nothing less. Whatever the 
military progress, however, the price 
being paid at home is high. 
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Congress v. the President 


HE more implacable Capitol Hill op- 

ponents of the Viet Nam War have 
for years sought—with no success—to 
turn the dispute into a conflict pitting 
Congress's authority to declare war v. 
the President's right as Commander in 
Chief to wage war. Now, because the 
Nixon Administration underestimated 
the domestic reaction to its Cambodian 
expedition, doves who have stressed con- 
stitutional arguments have the fulcrum 
they have been looking for. 

By failing to inform Congress of his 
plans, Richard Nixon gained recruits for 
the opposition, particularly in the Sen- 
ate. By overreacting to the challenge 
from a bipartisan group of antiwar Sen- 
ators, the White House magnified the 
contest of wills into both a constitutional 
question and a personal test of confi- 
dence in Nixon's leadership. The Presi- 
dent has much to lose and almost noth- 
ing to gain. 

The Senate is the cockpit. This week 
it is due to vote on the first of two mea- 


sures aimed at asserting Congress’s role 
in making war—and peace. As approved 
9 to 4 by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last week, the amendment 
would bar the expenditure of funds for 
U.S. combat activity in Cambodia af- 
ter June 30. It would also prohibit financ- 
ing of American personnel acting “di- 
rectly or indirectly” in support of Cam- 
bodian forces either on Cambodian ter- 
ritory or in Cambodian airspace. The 
amendment, originally introduced by Re- 
publican John Sherman Cooper and 
Democrat Frank Church, had picked 
up an additional 30 cosponsors by last 
week, including Democratic Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield and George Ai- 
ken, senior Republican on the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

A far more ambitious measure, draft- 
ed by Democrat George McGovern and 
Republican Mark Hatfield, would set a 
time limit on U.S. combat in South 
Viet Nam. As an amendment to the mil- 
itary procurement authorization bill, the 





The Undelivered Speech 


John Gardner, Republican, educator, once Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Secretary in a Democratic Administration, now chairman of the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition, had undertaken to speak about urban affairs, His 
forum: the Illinois Constitutional Convention, which is considering a new in- 
strument of government for the state. But as the speech date approached, 
he decided instead to deal with the hotter subject of the nation's perils and po- 
tentials, When the convention president, Samuel Witwer, got an advance 
look at Gardner's speech, he invited his guest to substitute the address orig- 
inally scheduled or cancel the appearance. The remarks Gardner wanted to 
give, said Witwer, constituted a “very serious rebuke” to Richard Nixon 
and “might well have jeopardized” the delegates’ nonpartisan work, Gard- 
ner returned to Washington, released his speech, which, of course, got far 
more attention than it would have if delivered as scheduled. Excerpts: 


GREAT many informed Americans 
believe, justly or not, that the Pres- 
ident is isolated, that he is not ad- 
equately exposed to reasonable opposing 
views. They believe that he has not of- 
fered the level of moral leadership which 
we so need. They believe that he has 
given undue sanction to members of 
his Administration who seem committed 
to divisive courses of action, 

The President has two and three-quar- 
ter years remaining before the end of 
his term. It is essential that in those 
years the nation be governed by a man 
who is in touch with all segments of 
American opinion, a man who under- 
stands that people in power usually have 
deep complicity in their own isolation. 
But I am not interested in indicting the 
President, because I believe that  vir- 
tually all of us have failed in our duty 
as Americans. While each of us pur- 
sues his selfish interest and comforts 
himself by blaming others, the nation dis- 
integrates. I use the phrase soberly: the 
nation disintegrates. 

The crisis in confidence is deepened 
by the divisiveness that afflicts the na- 


tion. We have seen hatred and rage, vi- 
olence and coercion at both ends of 
the political spectrum. And matching 
the violent deeds we have had provoc- 
ative and ill-considered statements from 
those in high places. 

e 

One might suppose that as extremists 
become inflammatory, moderates would 
close ranks and oppose them. Just the op- 
posite is occurring. The moderates begin 
to take sides against one another. It 
must be said that most of them have a se- 
cret complicity in the activities of the ex- 
tremist. The moderate conservative does 
not explicitly approve of police brutality, 
but something in him is not unpleased 
when the club comes down on the head 
of a long-haired student. The liberal 
does not endorse violence by the ex- 
treme left, but he may take secret plea- 
sure in such action when it discomfits 
those in authority. 

How does one hold the nation to- 
gether? We must support leaders pre- 
pared to bring about constructive 
change. We must examine every one of 
our institutions to see where reform or 
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McGovern-Hatfield scheme would pre- 
vent the expenditure of any funds for 
U.S. military forces in Viet Nam after 
Dec. 31, except for one purpose: the 
“safe and systematic withdrawal” of re- 
maining American units. Money would 
be cut off altogether after June 30, 1971, 
though continued aid to the South Viet- 
namese would be permitted, McGovern- 
Hatfield would also eliminate support 
for operations in Cambodia 30 days 
after the bill’s enactment, and in Laos, 
by Dec. 31. A vote is expected next 
month. 

No Confidence. The Administration 
vehemently opposes both the Cooper- 
Church and McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ments. Last week in a closed meeting 
with G.O.P, Senators, Administration 
spokesmen argued that any restraint on 
the President would be a show of no con- 
fidence. Next day White House Press 
Secretary Ronald Ziegler stated Nixon’s 
case strongly and publicly. “The White 
House feels.” he said, “that there should 
be no restraint on the powers of the Pres- 
ident as Commander in Chief, as stated 
by the Constitution, It is the role of 





structural redesign will help them adapt 
to contgmporary needs. We must iso- 
late the small segment of our popu- 
lation who are practitioners of violence 
and coercion. We must reject leaders 
who exploit our fear and hatred, 

e 

We neglect government. We scorn pol- 
itics. No wonder we're in trouble! It is 
not just our young people who must rec- 
ognize the value of the political pro- 
cess. Citizens generally should give far 
more attention to every phase of that 
process. Some should run for office. 
Some should engage in lobbying. Some 
should give money and time. Others 
should undertake to influence public 
opinion. It is precisely to the political 
process that we must turn to end the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

At this moment, the war is the most di- 
visive element in our national life. We 
cannot be—as the President so mis- 
takenly believes—the “peacekeeper in 
the Asian world.” The objectives should 
be to withdraw all U.S. forces from 
Cambodia now, avoid further escalation 
in any form [and] achieve an orderly ter- 
mination of our presence in Viet Nam 
within one year. 

The end of the war will be only the be- 
ginning of the healing of this nation. If 
Americans continue on their present 
path, their epitaph might well be that 
they were a potentially great people—a 
marvelously dynamic people—who for- 

.got their obligations to one another. 
Here are minimum objectives: 
> The redesign of government at all lev- 
els to create accountable and responsive 
institutions and processes. 
> The elimination of poverty, hunger 
and deprivation and the achievement 
of equal opportunity in every aspect of 
American life. 
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the Commander in Chief to protect the 
security of forces in the field.” 

That language might have been ap- 
propriate for combatting the sweeping 
McGovern-Hatfield provision, known as 
the “amendment to end the war.” Ac- 
tually, there is little chance that even 
the Senate, where antiwar sentiment is 
stronger than in the House, will enact 
the McGovern-Hatfield amendment in 
its present form. But the Ziegler blast 
was aimed at the more imminent and 


modest Cooper-Church measure on 
Cambodia. 
Hence the White House statement 


widened a dispute that could have been 
minimized. The Republican Senate lead- 
ership was prepared to try to modify 
Cooper-Church to make it less restric- 
tive. A variation drawn by Minority 
Leader Hugh Scott would change the 
amendment so that the President could 
send forces back into Cambodia if he 
found it necessary to do so—and if he 
consulted congressional leaders. After 
first encouraging this tactic, the White 
House backed away from it, much to 
Scott's embarrassment. Republican Sen- 
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> Immediate and far-reaching moves to 
protect the environment. 
> Improvements in education, in health 
care and in law enforcement and the ad- 
ministration of justice. 
> Sustained economic growth and the 
control of inflation. 
> A massive effort to rebuild physical 
America to accommodate the growth ex- 
pected between now and the year 2000. 
We must recognize that each of us 
must give up something to save the na- 
tion. | may have to pay more taxes. 
The corporate president may have to 
spend more on pollution control. The 
suburban resident may have to temper 
his racial prejudices. The wage earner 
may have to loosen up access to his 
union. We have it in us to be a better peo- 
ple. It is a matter now of summoning 
the will to act. 




















































ators were irate. Said New Jersey's Clif- 
ford Case: “If the President stands on 
his constitutional rights and seeks a con- 
frontation, as his advisers indicate he 
will do, then God help the country!” 

The constitutional issue is far less 
clear than it is held to be either by the 
White House or by antiwar leaders. Ar- 
ticle Il, Section 2 of the Constitution 
simply states: “The President shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States...” The 
Constitution is silent regarding the Pres- 
ident’s powers to deploy forces. Article 
I, Section 8 gives Congress the au- 
thority “To declare War...To raise 
and support Armies To provide 
and maintain a Navy; To make Rules 
for the Government and Regulation of 
land and naval forces.” There is no ref- 
erence to congressional participation in 
the direction of forces being used against 
a foreign adversary. Historically, Pres- 
idents have committed forces at their 
own discretion, as Woodrow Wilson did 
in Mexico, Truman in Korea and John- 
son in the Dominican Republic, Con- 
gress has retained the final word as to 
the size and weaponry of the military es- 
tablishment, thereby exercising an in- 
direct check on how and where they 
could be used. Last year Congress went 
further by barring the introduction of 
U.S. ground-combat units in Laos and 
Thailand. Rather than object, the White 
House said that the restriction was in 
keeping with Administration policy. 

Momentum. If the prohibition con- 
cerning Laos and Thailand was not an in- 
fringement of the President’s power as 
Commander in Chief. then the constitu- 
tional argument concerning Cambodia 
would seem to be weakened, On the oth- 
er hand, if restrictions on the President's 
flexibility were accepted as common- 
place, they could proliferate to excess. 
Both law and common sense dictate that 
the President respond as quickly as nec- 
essary to threats to U.S. security. The air 
and nuclear age make it impossible for 
the President to seck congressional ap- 
proval, formal or otherwise, in every 
contingency. Because the issues are gray 
in both legal and military terms, it might 
be more realistic and less confusing if 
both the doves and the President fore- 
swore the constitutional issue. 

At stake really are politics and psycho- 
logical momentum. In a period when he 
is besieged by protest, the President can- 
not afford an official Senate rebuke, even 
if the House modified it enough to make 
it meaningless in material terms. Also, 
Cooper-Church and McGovern-Hatfield 
serve as rallying points for the moderate 
majority of the protest movement. In the 
upcoming fall congressional elections, 
the way legislators voted on the amend- 
ments will also represent tests by which 
candidates may be judged on the war is- 
sue. From the Administration's view- 
point, then, it would have been far better 
to keep the amendments in perspective 
by arguing their merits, rather than in- 
flate them into cosmic questions of 
power. 
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TIME ESSAY 


DOES THE PRESIDENT REALLY KNOW MORE? 


MERICANS have a natural inclination to trust their Pres- 
ident; the office makes him a kind of national pater- 
familias endowed with special authority and wisdom. In 
any crisis, the instinct is to feel that the President knows 
best. When Richard Nixon undertook to send U.S. forces 
into Cambodia, one could hear the same response from Woon- 
socket to Wichita: He knows more than we do, he must be 
right. But does a President really have a great deal of spe- 
cial intelligence that is not available to the well-informed, con- 
cerned citizen? Sometimes yes, but often the extra facts a 
President knows are only marginally important. 

Roger Hilsman, Assistant Secretary of State for Far East- 
ern Affairs under Kennedy and Johnson, author of To 
Move a Nation, asserts: “The blunt truth is that the Pres- 
ident knows very little that you and I don’t know. And 
even that little extra is going to leak out sooner or later 
—more often sooner than later.” 

At the very start of the information-gathering process, 
there are inevitable limits. The subjectivity of intelligence 
agents can easily lead them to ask different questions and 
thus get differing answers from what is before them, wheth- 
er the subject is a Viet Cong prisoner or a pile of captured doc- 
uments. Hilsman argues that the intelligence pipeline is 
further bent because even good data gathered in the field 
pass through many channels before arriving at their des- 
tination. If the information was not digested, of course, it 
would be unmanageable. So at each step, it is scrutinized, rein- 
terpreted, perhaps expanded, more often cut down. An 
error at One stage can become magnified in the result. 

Also, the President must read what is laid before him 
with a calculating eye. If, for example, the source of one anal- 
ysis is the CIA, Hilsman says, he must ask himself: “What 
axes is the agency grinding at that moment? What is the agen- 
cy’s response likely to be if the President ignores its advice? 
To whom will the information then be leaked? And at what 
price to the President?” A President may well get con- 
flicting advice from the CIA, the Defense Department, the 
State Department, his White House foreign affairs advisers 
—but he must make a decision. He must do so knowing 
that anyone he ignores may leak his pique to the press. No 
President can impose total secrecy for long. 


The Overeager Sonarman 


John Kennedy learned skepticism about intelligence es- 
timates—and how difficult it is to keep Government secrets 
—the hard way, from the Bay of Pigs. Eighteen months 
later, during the Cuban missile crisis, everyone well-con- 
nected in Washington knew something was afoot, but no 
one outside his inner circle was aware of what the re- 
connaissance photos showed until Kennedy made his an- 
nouncement on television. Even so, J.F.K. once reflected: “I 
don’t think the intelligence reports are all that hot. Some 
days I get more out of the New York Times.” 

During his conduct of the Viet Nam War, Lyndon John- 
son often relied heavily on the counsel of his senior mil- 
itary and civilian advisers. Yet in 1966, he confessed: “I 
can't think of a thing I know that the press doesn’t know 
right now. Oh, yes, some details, a few little secrets. But 
there isn’t one important activity we are in that I haven't 
seen in the papers or on TV in some way.” Even if John- 
son’s information—especially about Viet Nam—had not 
been colored by the special pleading of generals and dip- 
lomats who told him largely what he wanted to hear, it 
might have made little difference in what he did or the un- 
happy outcome of his Presidency. 

The Tonkin Gulf incident in 1964 illustrates flaws not 
only in intelligence but also in Johnson's use of it. When chal- 
lenged by headquarters, the commander of a two-destroyer 
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U.S. naval patrol that was supposedly attacked at night by 
North Vietnamese torpedo boats replied hesitantly: “Review 
of action makes many reported contacts and torpedoes fired 
appear doubtful. Freak weather effects and overeager so- 
narman may have accounted for many reports, No actual vi- 
sual sightings.” Washington insisted that it had independent 
confirmation of the attack, but it was a skinny reed on 
which Lyndon Johnson based the first U.S. air strikes 
against North Viet Nam and his successful request to Con- 
gress for carte blanche to send U.S. combat troops into 
South Viet Nam. 


100 Pages a Day 


When he needs it most, a President often finds himself 
least equipped with information. A former member of the 
Kennedy Administration contends that in the year before 
the Tonkin Gulf incident, the Administration found itself 
helpless when it needed to weigh the Buddhist uprisings 
that preceded the fall of Ngo Dinh Diem. In the pressure 
of crisis, the Government could find no experts who were ca- 
pable of appraising why such an apparently trivial series of 
events came to have such overwhelming importance. While 
U.S. sophistication about Southeast Asia has inevitably 
grown since then, intelligence is still based on an uneven ap- 
paratus of informers and interpreters; it is a shaky foun- 
dation for any statesman to build on. 

The President nonetheless has at his command the great- 
est information-gathering mechanism in the world. It is an un- 
tidy, ungainly monster. Cables by the thousands pour in 
daily to the Pentagon, the State Department and the CIA, in 
time of crisis or relative calm. In the Nixon Administration, 
the departments and agencies funnel their foreign intel- 
ligence through National Security Adviser Henry Kissinger. 
At roughly 9 o'clock each morning, he passes a 20-page sum- 
mary on to the President, along with special memos of his 
own. During the day, Kissinger clips vital cables and for- 
wards them to Nixon, sometimes hourly, sometimes even of- 
tener, The total comes to as many as 100 typewritten pages 
a day. When any overseas situation heats up, there is a con- 
stant barrage of telephone calls between the oval office and 
Kissinger’s basement headquarters. As Cambodia came to a 
crunch, Nixon met with the National Security Council, 
with his Washington Special Action Group, with Secretary 
of State Rogers, with Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, and 
countless times with Kissinger. 

In making the Cambodian decision, TIME Washington Bu- 
reau Chief Hugh Sidey reports, Nixon “knew the estimate 
of enemy troops on the other side. He had estimates of sup- 
plies that might be captured, of units operating there. He 
had timetables for the invasion before him. He had casualty es- 
timates, appraisals of probable foreign response—everything 
he could need on the military and diplomatic side.” Still, 
Nixon misjudged what the domestic political impact would 
be. But the White House contends that Nixon had to get 
into Cambodia in order to dispel a growing conviction in 
Hanoi that the U.S. would no longer answer any North Viet- 
namese initiative; Hanoi had come to feel that it could act 
without fear of reprisal, and that is why the U.S. moved. 

If that was indeed the reason, rather than, for example, a de- 
sire to shore up the new Cambodian government before it top- 
pled under Communist pressure, then Nixon’s move was 
decided not so much by what he knew as by what he felt. In- 
formation is not knowledge; action upon any fact or con- 
catenation of facts is an intellectual and even emotional 
process. Most Americans who say they back the President be- 
cause he must know more are really pledging allegiance to 
his judgment, not to the mysteries contained in his top-se- 
cret file. 
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SAN JOSE STATE STUDENTS BEING BARBERED 





¥ 
BROYHILL & YOUNG LOBBYISTS 


The New Student Crusade: Working in the System 


N some ways, it looked like the spring 

of 1968, when Eugene McCarthy 
piped his youthful armies across the na- 
tion. At Dartmouth College last week, 
Senior Peter Fogg had his long hair 
shorn and then set off to gather sig- 
natures for an antiwar petition in the 
New Hampshire countryside. At Prince- 
ton, students who had been selling Mc- 
Carthy buttons two years ago pored 
over computer analyses of key con- 
gressional primaries and elections. The 
student union at UCLA became a chaos 
of committees, milling students, peanut- 
butter-and-jelly sandwiches, mimeo- 
graphed broadsides and memos. Said 
the University of Southern California's 
President Norman Topping: “It's ex- 
traordinary. The feelings run deeper and 
cover a larger number of students than 
anything I've seen in my 18 years of ex- 
perience here.” 

In startling numbers, the nation’s stu- 
dents were returning to political action 
for the first time since they dispersed 
in bitterness after the bloody Chicago 
convention. While some young extrem- 
ists were still sporadically fire-bombing 
ROTC offices, many thousands more co- 
alesced in the new activist movement. 
It was in effect a rapidly formed, mas- 
sive new lobby to coax or coerce change 
from the system. Some of the more vo- 
ciferous radicals had at least temporarily 
muted their voices, but more important, 
the changed context of the Indochinese 
war and the Kent and Jackson State 
killings suddenly brought a new legion 
of moderate, previously uncommitted 
Americans, most of them students, into 
the antiwar movement. It was sometimes 
incongruous that in a baffled outrage 
over what they saw as expanded war 
abroad and increased repression at 
home, some of the young found a new 
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conviction that the system can be peace- 
fully changed. 

While the McCarthy crusade was 
aimed at the presidency, the new ac- 
tivists are concentrating on Congress. 
Strategies vary. Some groups, such as 
the Movement for a New Congress, 
are working to elect peace candidates 
in primaries and in the November elec- 
tions. Started at Princeton two weeks 
ago at the suggestion of a young politics 
professor, New Congress already has 
twelve regional centers across the nation 
and affiliates at 280 campuses. Last week 
students were using a Princeton comput- 
er to analyze congressional-election re- 
sults of the past ten years to choose dis- 
trict races where student help might 
swing an election. Among the first can- 
didates chosen were four antiwar Dem- 
ocrats—Joseph Duffey for Senator in 
Connecticut, Norval Reece for Senator 
in Pennsylvania, Lewis Kaden for Con- 
gressman in New Jersey's 15th District 
and Nicholas Lamont in Pennsylvania's 
Third District. In the New Jersey race, 
more than 200 students are already can- 
vassing for Kaden, a 28-year-old lawyer 
who is trying to unseat incumbent Ed- 
ward Patten, a Democrat on the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Turning Off Mao. In New York's 
14th Congressional District, about 150 
high school and college students are at 
work canvassing through Brooklyn for 
Peter Eikenberry, an antiwar candidate 
fighting incumbent John J. Rooney, 
known to some of the students as “Su- 
perhawk.” Says one volunteer who was 
arrested during Columbia's 1968 spring 
riots: “Students aren't interested in the 
S.D.S. rhetoric any more. We don’t iden- 
tify with their worker-student alliances 
or their Maoism. There’s a very real dif- 
ference between rhetoric and action on 





the campus—kids talk radical and act 
liberal. Cambodia and Kent State have 
pushed the talkers into action, but it's 
not a conversion from left to right.” 

However, Stu Finer, a first-year stu- 
dent at Brooklyn Law School, under- 
went some kind of conversion in going 
to work for Eikenberry. “I considered 
myself really conservative,” he says. “I 
probably would have voted for Nixon 
in °68, but I didn’t register. Now, there 
is so much dissent, and Nixon doesn’t 
seem to respond. I'm tired of just sit- 
ting back.” 

Some groups, such as the National Pe- 
tition Committee, based at the University 
of Rochester, are designed to pressure 
Congress to exert itself against the war. 
The committee last week had gathered 
140,000 signatures against the war; its 
goal is 20 million. Continuing Presence 
in Washington (C.P.W.), organized at 
Dartmouth, has set up a research and in- 
formation headquarters in the capital. 
The group is installing a Teletype link 
to Dartmouth’s central computer to keep 
track of congressional voting records 
and campaigns. 

Fairly typical of some newly active 
students is Dartmouth Sophomore Da- 
vid Hazelett. Although he comes from a 
resolutely Republican family and fa- 
vored Richard Nixon in 1968, Hazelett 
now describes himself as “a radical who 
is turned off by violence. By ‘radical,’ I 
mean we need radical solutions.” Last 
week, as C.P.W. was getting organized, 
Hazelett was on Capitol Hill lobbying 
with Vermont Representative-at-Large 
Robert Stafford, a family friend. “A lot 
of Congressmen would take a different 
stand if they thought they'd have popu- 
lar backing,” says Hazelett. “We're try- 
ing to show them they would.” 

Some of the students took quick cram 
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courses in foreign affairs, even in how to 
make presentations. In a gesture reminis- 
cent of the “Clean for Gene” McCarthy 
campaign, almost all of the lobbying stu- 
dents—including 1,000 from Yale and 
2,000 law school students from across 
the nation—came neatly barbered, wear- 
ing coats and ties, to the Hill. Most stu- 
dents concentrated their attention on 
Representatives from their own districts, 
as with a group of North Carolinians 
who called on Congressman James T. 
Broyhill. The lobbyists generally re- 
ceived polite audiences with their Repre- 
sentatives, and even some assurances of 
support for antiwar measures. Only oc- 
casionally did they confront a member 
like Georgia’s Benjamin Blackburn, who 
argued briefly with a University of Min- 
nesota law student and then snapped: 
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BERKELEY STUDENT CANVASSING 
Changed context, new commitments. 


“Get out of my damn office.” The prima- 
ry aim of the lobbyists was to help along 
the Hatfield-McGovern amendment (see 
page 16), which would require withdraw- 
al of all U.S. forces from Viet Nam by 
June 30, 1971. 

Faculty-Student Unity. Across the 
nation, the new movement is improvising 
other, quasi-political methods of pres- 
sure. Some organized a drive to cash 
in U.S. savings bonds. Others are pro- 
moting a boycott of Coca-Cola—simply 
because the young are among its best 
customers. The new movement has large- 
ly united students and faculty on most 
of the nation’s campuses, bringing an un- 
precedented communication between 
them. The Universities National Anti- 
War Fund, formed by a group of Har- 
vard and M.I.T. professors, is asking 
faculty members throughout the U.S. 
to pledge at least one day’s salary for 
the antiwar election drive. 

The largest question about the new co- 
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alition is whether it can sustain such mo- 
mentum. In one way, many of the na- 
tion’s campuses have already been so 
transformed that students find it dif- 
ficult to imagine a return to an earlier 
status quo. Reports Bill Alford, Time's 
campus correspondent at Amherst: 
“With the exception of a few sheer cra- 
zies, the whole Amherst campus has 
moved so far to the left that the rad- 
icals have been swallowed up. Now the 
average guy here is saying things that 
would have got him beaten up on this 
very campus three years ago. A strong 
majority—about 80% —are opposed to 
the Indochinese war, and doubt that 
the U.S. Government has any intention 
of doing anything but staying in Asia 
and pumping it for all it is worth.” 

In a tactic guaranteed to promote ac- 
tivism, Princeton University has decided 
to recess classes for two weeks before 
the November elections so that students 
can work in congressional campaigns, 
and dozens of other colleges are de- 
vising similar arrangements. In the short- 
er range, however, the nation’s schools 
will close soon—many are already shut 
down—and the dispersal of students 
will make organization much more dif- 
ficult. If the President's Cambodian 
foray follows his scenario, U.S. troops 
will all be back in South Viet Nam by 
the time schools reopen, probably di- 
minishing the movement's impetus. In 
addition, the drudgery of campaign work 
may soon discourage many volunteers. 
Last week a student working for Eik- 
enberry complained: “I had no idea 
what total b------- politics is. First I 
checked petition names; then I put the 
phone number to contact on the stu- 
dent housing sheet to be mimeographed, 
The phone number didn't show up, so 
I had to write the thing out about 
1,000 times. I was really turned off by 
all of it.” 

Last Chance. In public, most poli- 
ticians welcome the students. Last week 
Democratic National Chairman Law- 
rence O’Brien set up a campaign clear- 
inghouse to send volunteers’ names to 
candidates with whom their views are 
compatible. But beneath their surface en- 
thusiasm, many party professionals are 
skeptical. Some point out that Nixon de- 
fused the war as an issue once and 
might do so again, making many voters 
less receptive to the young activists. In 
most states, filing deadlines have passed, 
so that it is often too late to field a 
peace candidate where none exists. Can- 
didates and campaign directors also fear 
that a backlash against protest will set 
in. Collegians pouring into a congres- 
sional district may cause resentment of 
“outsiders.” 

Still, the student movement could 
win some victories. It may be vital that 
it does, for the new spirit of moder- 
ation is drawn from a diminishing fund 
of patience. “If this working through 
the system doesn’t work,” says Brandeis 
University Student David Guc, “then 
who knows what the next step will be? 
This is sort of a last chance.” 


The Sudden Rising 


They swaggered through Manhattan 
Streets almost daily—sleeves rolled up, 
feisty grins on their faces, hoarsely 
chanting “U.S.A. all the way!” Their 
ranks were made up of hundreds of 
beefy construction workers in hardhats 
of plastic or metal, joined by long- 
shoremen and blue-collar workers from 
a dozen other trades, Police kept the con- 
struction men well apart from spectators. 
Each time they marched in the finan- 
cial district, the hardhats were showered 
with ticker tape, like national heroes. 

Unsympathetic bystanders, cowed by 
the hardhats’ display of muscle, con- 
cealed their feelings. They had good rea- 
son to. The week before, a gang of 200 





CONSTRUCTION WORKERS’ 
Like a priest or the pledge, 


hardhats, equipped with U.S. flags and 
lengths of lead pipe, had waded into a 
crowd of antiwar students in Wall Street. 
Police, who later said they were out- 
numbered, stood by as some 70 peace 
demonstrators were beaten. 

After the fracas in Wall Street the 
week before, last week’s show of force 
by the hardhats remained free of vi- 
olence—but only barely. During one pa- 
rade on the Avenue of the Americas, 
Ironworker Thomas Francis Gibbon, 43, 
waded into a crowd on the sidewalk 
when he saw some onlookers flashing 
the V peace sign. Gibbon grabbed his 
crowbar from his side and shouted: 
“You goddam Commie bastards!” Bran- 
dishing the crowbar, he advanced on 
one man in a business suit, who chose 
to retreat. “You goddam coward!” Gib- 
bon yelled after him. “You don’t know 
what an American is!” 

Almost overnight, “hardhats” became 
synonymous with white working-class 
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of the Hardhats 


conservatives, already familiar among 
George Wallace’s 1968 supporters. 
Much of the hardhats’ anger was aimed 
at Mayor John Lindsay, the object of bit- 
ter blue-collar scorn during his re-elec- 
tion campaign last year because of his 
patrician style and his seeming over- 
friendliness to blacks. Some of the new 
outrage against Lindsay arose because 
he had managed to have the city hall 
flag lowered in honor of the Kent State 
dead. 

One sign, conceived in an earthy mo- 
read: 












ment of beer-hall bonhomie, 
LINDSAY DROPS THE FLAG MORE 
TIMES THAN A WHORE DROPS HER 





PANTS. While there were no comparable 


PAUL DEMARIA—-NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


















































































































MARCH ON LOWER BROADWAY 
the flag is a roof over all the rooms. 






uprisings elsewhere in the country, the 
rebellion of the hardhats seemed only 
the surface of a resentment that doubt- 
less runs deep across the nation. 

Bedfellowship. James Lapham is a 27- 
year-old electrician with an unusual 
background: he is about to start work 
on a Ph.D. thesis in European history 
at St. John’s University, Queens. “This 
isn't the "30s," he explained. “Labor is 
middle class and has middle-class at- 
titudes. We don’t like students coming 
to tell us that everything that has made 
us that way is rotten and has to be de- 
stroyed.” Lapham was at the head of 
one midtown rally last week. “The ba- 
sic agreement among the workers is a 
protest against a small elite group who 
are bent on changing things regardless 
of majority opinion,” he said later. “If 
the majority supports the President, then 
that vote should be accepted.” 

The note of hardhat solidarity with 
the nation’s rulers was sounded often. 
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WE SUPPORT NIXON AND AGNEW, one 
sign read; GOD BLESS THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. The strange bedfellowship was 
not lost on Peter Brennan, head of Great- 
er New York's Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council. “We're supporting 
the President and the country.” said 
Brennan, “not because he’s for labor, be- 
cause he isn’t, but because he’s our Pres- 
ident, and we're hoping that he’s right.” 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George Meany 
drew a similar distinction: he backed 
Nixon on Cambodia, but attacked the 
President's management of the economy. 
New York’s Brennan argued that the 
U.S. “must have an honorable peace, 
not walk out like Chamberlain did.” 

Last week's counter-protesters in New 
York showed an almost mystical re- 
spect for the flag: decals bedecked the 
helmets of construction workers; one 
skyscraper going up on _ Broadway 
sprouted flags by the dozens on its steel- 
work, including an immense Old Glory 
lit up at night. Said John D’Anella, 57, 
an RCA technician: “Maybe the stu- 
dents are smarter than we are, but they 
have no right to burn down buildings. 
We love our flag. We love our country. 
If they destroy the flag, they are de- 
stroying our way of life.” Across the gen- 
eration gap, Tom Woods, a 19-year-old 
elevator construction worker, agreed. 
“The flag—it’s like a priest or the pledge 
of allegiance,” said Woods. “It’s like 
the flag is the roof, and under it are all 
the rooms.” 

Dropped Curtain. Patriotism aside, 
as these men see it, the students are 
throwing away educational opportunities 
that the hardhats never had themselves 
and may not even be able to offer their 
children. While paychecks have risen 
to the point where construction men 
are the best paid in U.S. labor, in- 
flation has left them little better off in 
relative economic status, and unemploy- 
ment is a nagging threat. Unlike the lib- 
erally led automobile workers, the hard- 
hats dig in deep when threatened: last 
year they protested, sometimes violently, 
at efforts to increase the number of 
blacks in the building trades at Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. 

They are not an utterly united front. 
One black carpenter, a World War II vet- 
eran, denounced his parading brethren 
as “make-believe patriots and cowards.” 
Another construction worker called the 
marchers “storm troopers,” and asserted 
that one contractor had offered his men 
cash bonuses to take part in the Wall 
Street head-busting. 

The hardhats were not alone in their 
hostility to the specter of anarchy raised 
by rioting in the ghettos and on the cam- 
puses. So far, the right certainly has 
been less violent than the left, but the 
fact that citizens are bashing citizens au- 
gurs ill. Actress Shelley Winters found 
that after making a couple of short cur- 
tain speeches against the Kent State kill- 
ings, stagehands surrounded her and 
threatened to drop the curtain on her 
head if she did it again. “They were 
not kidding,” Shelley said. 


“Don't Get Me Wrong” 


Dressed in overalls, Wallace Buten- 
hoff, 43, an $8-an-hour sheet metal- 
worker, carried a large U.S. flag in a 
march from Wall Street to city hall 
last week, Afterwards Butenhoff, a 
World War I veteran, talked to TIME 
Correspondent Len Levitt: 


*M tired, all right. but I'd do it again 

because I think we're doing right 
for the country. Look, Nixon is our 
President. We've got to show him he 
has backing. We may not agree with 
him, but we have to back him. 

I'm not against the students. They 
have a right to dissent. I hear they are 
going to Washington to lobby, and I 
think that’s good. That’s the way it 
should be done. But we just can’t let 
them burn down buildings the way 
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WALLACE BUTENHOFF 


they do. We can’t let them close down 
colleges. What about the kids who 
want to go? We have to stop them be- 
fore there’s nothing left. 

Yes, I was involved with those stu- 
dents [in the Wall Street fighting]. 
There’s not a man among us who is 
proud of what he did. But we just 
couldn't stand there and take it any 
more. They were waving Vict Cong 
flags. Some of them spit on our flag. 
It was just a spontaneous reaction on 
our part, Look, there were a lot of 
World War Il and Korean veterans 
there. Some 18-year-old punk does 
that—what does he expect? 

Don’t get me wrong. Don’t think 
we're for war. No one is. My little guy, 
ten years old, asked me the other day, 
“Daddy, do I have to go to war when 
I'm 18?” And I told him, “I hope not, 
son.” Believe me, I don’t want the 
war. But we elected Nixon and we 
have to back him. Otherwise America 
will become a second-rate power. If 
we leave Vict Nam now, we're no 
longer a first-rate nation. That's all 
there is to it. 








The South: Death in Two Cities 


Reverberations of the gunfire that killed four students at Kent State still 
hung in the air last week. In quick succession in two Southern cities, eight 
blacks were killed by policemen. Two were students in Jackson, Miss. Six 
died in the streets of Augusta, Ga., amid an orgy of burning and looting. 
Blacks were quick to note that these deaths failed to draw the headlines or 
rouse the nation’s conscience on the scale of the Kent State killings, and 
most were bitter. One explanation is that there is a limit to a nation’s abil- 
ity to sustain outrage. And in Augusta, the issue was clouded: looters need 
not be shot, but they are not innocent. But it must also be admitted that some- 
how violence against blacks, especially in the South, has a familiar ring. 
There is a reproachful measure of justice in the anger felt by black Amer- 
icans, who still find themselves even second-class martyrs, subsidiary vic- 
tims. The following stories describe the events in the two cities. 


Jackson: Kent State II 


It was just a little over a week after 
Kent State and the same volatile in- 
gredients were once again present, A 
tense college campus. A mob of angry, 
jeering students provoking a line of ner- 
vous armed peace officers. Rumors of 
snipers. The crash of rocks and bottles. 
And suddenly some signal triggering an 
atavistic convulsion brought on an un- 
expected eruption of gunfire. Finally, 
the youthful bodies, bleeding on the 
smooth campus lawn. The scene this 
time was Mississippi's predominantly 
black Jackson State College. 

Generally Restive. Jackson State, a 
coed school of 4,557 about a mile from 
the state capital, had been generally res- 
tive over fears that black graduates 
would soon be at the mercy of white 
draft boards. Rock-throwing violence 
had flared Wednesday night, and 500 
National Guardsmen were standing by 
off the campus. 

The following evening a fire truck re- 
sponding to a trash fire on the campus 
was stoned, One unsubstantiated report 
said that a sniper had shot at the truck. 
Around midnight, police received com- 
plaints that a crowd of blacks at the cam- 
pus was stoning passing cars. When 
75 city and state highway policemen 
marched up in front of the modern glass- 
and-brick Alexander Hall, a women’s 
dormitory, they were met by a crowd 
of 100 jeering men throwing rocks and 
bottles. 

Police said that someone shot at them 
from the dormitory. Jack Hobbs, a tele- 
vision newsman for WJTV, said: “I 
heard what sounded like a shot. In a 
split second something zinged past my 
ear and ricocheted off a fence behind 
me.” But Hobbs, facing the dormitory, 
nevertheless said he could not be sure 
that the shot came from there. Stu- 
dents deny that anyone among them 
fired, contending that police opened fire 
without warning. 

An unidentified officer yelled “Ladies 
and gentlemen!” and as if on cue, the po- 
lice let loose at the crowd with shot- 
guns, pistols and rifles. They raked the 
building and the squirming students on 
the ground. One student said that those 
in front of the dormitory “were trying 
to get inside. Blood was everywhere.” 
Another, Red Wilson Jr., who was hit 
in the leg, recalled: “I was standing in 
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DORM WINDOW AT JACKSON STATE 
Indiscriminate gunfire. 


front of the dorm. All I could think of 
was to start running and I got hit. No- 
body had a chance.” The firing con- 
tinued for 35 seconds: about 150 shots 
were fired. Then someone yelled “Cease 
fire!” and the shooting stopped. 

When it was over, two students lay 
dead: Phillip L. Gibbs, 21, a Jackson 
State student and the father of an in- 
fant son, and James Earl Green, a high 
school student and track star. Twelve 
other students were wounded. 

Sniper Fire. Police at first stoutly 
maintained that they had evidence of 
sniper fire, but later refused all com- 
ment. Whether they had evidence or 
not, the officers went far beyond sim- 
ple crowd control or self-defense. Even 
though rocks and bottles were thrown 
at the officers, this provided no sound 
reason for the wholesale raking of a 
crowd with gunfire. The police appar- 
ently had come armed only for shoot- 
ing and had no less lethal equipment. 


No tear gas was used; there was no warn- 
ing given to the crowd. Their shotguns 
were loaded with deadly 00 buckshot 
rather than anti-riot birdshot. They also 
showed little hesitation to use their weap- 
ons; the five-story building was spattered 
indiscriminately with gunfire from top 
to bottom. Every window on that end 
of the dorm was shattered. No effort 
had been made to fire warning shots or 
shoot over the crowd’s heads. 

Black College President John Peoples 
Jr. shut down the school for the re- 
mainder of the term, angrily declaring 
that “this will not go unavenged.” Jack- 
son’s white mayor Russell Davis ap- 
pointed a biracial commission to look 
into the incident. The Justice Depart- 
ment dispatched federal investigators to 
Jackson, and Attorney General John 
Mitchell said he would go there per- 
sonally. At week’s end the tense cam- 
pus had been vacated by state police 
and was being patrolled by city police 
and the National Guard. Stung by crit- 
icism of trigger-happy Guard action at 
Kent State, patrolling Guard officers in 
Jackson announced that none of their 
weapons were loaded. ’ 


Augusta: Race Riot No. 1 

It was a classic confrontation of blacks 
vy. cops, vintage Watts and Newark. At 
its height, bands of angry blacks roamed 
the ghetto streets, smashing, burning 
and looting. Flames from some 50 fires 
cast an orange glow in the night sky, 
while the crackle of gunfire, the screams 
of police and fire sirens tore the air. Dur- 
ing the night, six blacks died from gun- 
shot wounds; all of them had been hit 
in the back. Scores more were injured, 
three critically, and hundreds were ar- 
rested. The first race riot of the ‘70s 
had come to Augusta, Ga. 

In its wake, the city of 70,000 lay di- 
vided by fear and hatred, Rumors cir- 
culated through the ghetto that five of 
the dead had been shot repeatedly and 
at close range by police using private 
weapons to avoid identification. Police 
Chief Broadus Bequest’s refusal to meet 
next day with either black leaders or 
members of the press to refute the charg- 
es against the police only added to the 
speculation and rumor. At week’s end 
a dusk-to-dawn curfew was still in ef- 
fect, and 1,000 National Guardsmen, 
their nameplates covered with tape, pa- 
trolled the ghetto area, bayonets fixed 
and dry ammunition at the ready. 

The catalyst for the riot was an ap- 
proved march on Augusta's city hall 
last Monday to protest the killing of 16- 
year-old Charles Oatman in the county 
jail. Oatman had been beaten to death 
in his cell two days before, and the au- 
thorities had charged two of his black 
cellmates with murder. But there was 
hardly a black in Augusta who did not 
hold the police responsible for allowing 
the killing to take place. Once the crowd 
of 300 reached the marble-faced coun- 
ty building in downtown Augusta, the 
demonstrators began to turn ugly. First 
they ripped the Georgia state flag from 
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lf you can afford a car 
ou can afford two Gremlins. 


Until April 1, 1970, only an imported economy car could make that statement. 

Then American Motors introduced the Gremlin. And America had a car priced to compete 
with the imports. The two-passenger Gremlin lists for $1,879', the four-passenger for $1,959". 

The Gremlin gets the best mileage of any car made in America. It goes about 500 miles on a 
tank of gas. It normally goes 6,000 miles between oil changes, 24,000 between lube jobs. 

From bumper to bumper, it’s just 244 inches longer than a Volkswagen. Yet its turning circle 
is 3 feet less than VW’s. Which makes the Gremlin about the easiest car in the world to 
park and handle. 

For a car this size, the Gremlin does surprisingly well on expressways. It is 10 inches wider, 
7 inches lower and 765 pounds heavier than a VW, which 
means a smoother more stable ride. And its 128 hp engine f : 
goes from 0 to 60 in 15.3 seconds. . 

Aside from all these practical advantages, the LE a 
Gremlin gives you something no imported 
economy car could ever offer. ~ 4 

The fun of driving the new 4 d ‘ 
American car. : 
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¥ a 
A i E $s Se ,)) = $1,959' 


4-passenger 





$1,879" 


2-passenger 


” & American Motors 


1, Manufacturers Suggested Retail Prices, state and local taxes, if any, destination charges, custom exterior trim, rally stripes, roof rack, white walls, and other optional equipment extra. 





Anaconda cable: at 


We've always been at home underground with min- 
erals. And now we've become very much at home with 
our underground cable. It’s growing fast, in many 
directions. To electric utilities, independent telephone 
and CATV companies across the country. We’ve be- 
come expert in developing cable for any kind of under- 
ground purpose. And, what we don’t know, our research 
department finds out. 

We are pioneers too, in developing new insulation 
and protective materials for the aluminum and copper 
table we make. And we were among the first to make 
underground electrical and communications cable 

os that would adapt to common trench installations. 
() Shown here are cross-sections of typical cables. 
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Underground is the direction of the future in elec- 
tric power and communications distribution. New 
housing developments, shopping centers and indus- 
trial complexes are all going underground. And, when 
practical, old overhead installations will be replaced. 

Our underground cable movement is just another 
way Anaconda puts its vast resources to work for you. 
Powertully. 

The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 10004. 


Anaconda: one of the great natural 
resources of the Americas. 





home underground. 
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AUGUSTA IN FLAMES 
Haunting memories of Watts and Newark. 


its standard and burned it. Then they 
marched the two blocks to Broad Street, 
the city’s main shopping district, and 
began surging in and out of stores, jos- 
tling counters and picking up merchan- 
dise. By the time they reached Au- 
gusta’s 130-block ghetto, where most 
of the city’s 34,000 blacks live in crowd- 
ed one- and two-story unpainted frame 
houses, their numbers had increased to 
700, and the disturbance was completely 
out of control. 

Riot Guns. The police, taken un- 
awares and unprepared, took their re- 
sponse from a page of the riot manual 
of the early 60s, First they underreacted, 
allowing the march to become a mob 
and the mob to become milling looters. 
When firebombing began, they arrived 
in force with riot guns and tear gas. Snip- 
er fire was reported—though not a sin- 
gle officer or even a police vehicle can 
show a scratch—and the official shoot- 
ing was On. 

Charles Reid, a member of a special 
mayor's committee for easing tensions 
in the ghetto, reported seeing one sus- 
pected looter shot repeatedly in the back 
by a black policeman and his white part- 
ner. By mid-evening, Chief Bequest was 
asking for outside help to bolster his 130- 
man force, and Governor Lester Mad- 
dox responded by sending in 100 state 
troopers and 200 members of the Geor- 
gia National Guard; another 1,000 
Guardsmen arrived the following day. 
By morning, most of the violence was 
over. 

The Augusta riot was not, of course, 
the result of the miserable prison con- 
ditions that led to the death of Charles 
Oatman, although a local committee 
had asked for a Justice Department in- 
vestigation of the police and the jail sys- 
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tem last December. As the blacks see 
it, it was the ultimate explosion of long- 
smoldering injustices and repressions. 
“I stood right here in this courthouse 
three months ago and told them it was 
coming, and they said it couldn't hap- 
pen here,” said Leon Larue, a local 
black leader. 

Never Here. The home of the pres- 
tigious Augusta National Golf Club, 
site of the Masters golf tournament, Au- 
gusta appears on the surface, at least, a 
comfortable, if not rich community. But 
behind the fagade exists an impoverished 
and thoroughly discouraged inner core 
of poor blacks. More than two-thirds 
of the city’s ghetto dwellers live on in- 
comes of less than $3,000 a year, while 
a quarter of the black adults are rated 
as functional illiterates (less than five 
years’ schooling). Blacks insist that their 
greatest problem is a lack of good job op- 
portunities. Though four blacks sit on 
the 16-man city council, there are but 
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five in white-collar municipal jobs. The 
situation in private industry is little bet- 
ter: educated blacks feel they are un- 
able to get jobs and salaries commen- 
surate with their abilities. 

Augusta’s whites are generally com- 
placent and self-satisfied about race re- 
lations. “We've always had harmonious 
relations between the races,” says May- 
or Millard A. Beckum, who after the 
riots talked of “protecting the good im- 
age, the good name and good people 
of Augusta.” Says Sydney Felt, a re- 
tired New York merchant: “I never 
thought this could happen here.” 

Maddox at War. Governor Maddox. 
on the other hand, seemed not the least 
bit surprised that the riot took place dur- 
ing his tenancy in the statehouse. In 
fact, he seemed to enjoy the opportunity 
to dash around the state making in- 
flammatory speeches reminiscent of his 
ax-handle-wielding days. Early in the 
week he called the riot a “Communist 
conspiracy,” but later attributed it to 
the Black Panthers as well. He told a 
cheering rally of 800 law-enforcement 
officers in Fort Valley, Ga., that he 
would fire any patrolman he saw who 
did not “floor” any abusive demon- 
strator, Said Maddox: “We're in a war 
at home. So when you're on the field 
of battle and someone shoots you down, 
on the way down—if you get a chance 
—you kill him, don’t you?” 

As long as the Guard units remain 
in place, there probably will not be any 
further major outbreaks in Augusta. 
Now must begin the difficult task of put- 
ting the broken city back together. In 
partial compliance with black demands, 
Mayor Beckum has freed 200 of the 
390 who were arrested during the riot 
and agreed to meet with black leaders 
to explore means of creating additional 
avenues of black participation in city 
government. Black leaders, for their part, 
presented the city with a Georgia state 
flag to replace the one burned on Mon- 
day. Late in the week, autopsies re- 
vealed that all six dead men had been 
shot in the back by 00 shotgun pellets 
rather than pistol fire, and the Justice De- 
partment began an investigation into 
whether any of the men’s civil rights 
had been violated. 


How to Keep Order Without Killing 


OUR at Kent State. Then six in Au- 

gusta, Ga. and two in Jackson, Miss. 
All dead because of the indiscriminate 
—and unnecessary—use of mass fire- 
power by armed officers and troops 
trying to control destructive, or dis- 
orderly crowds. In each case a_ basic 
tenet of all enforcement agencies was vi- 
olated: apply the minimum amount of 
force required to accomplish the ob- 
jective. In an age of mounting civil dis- 
sent, many more such situations seem 
inevitable, raising the question: How 
can mobs be controlled without killing 
anyone? 


The avoidance of death in most cases 
is simple: hold fire. Except to stop snip- 
ers, shooting to kill can rarely be jus- 
tified. Even then, the Army, National 
Guard units and police departments in- 
struct their men to first locate the source 
of the sniper fire, and to return it only 
by the pinpoint, one-shot-at-a-time 
marksmanship of a trained rifleman. 
Laying down a fusillade, Army military 
police are told, “accomplishes nothing 
constructive and creates hostility among 
innocent bystanders,” even if none are 
wounded or killed. A sniper can often 
be silenced by surrounding his posi- 
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tion and forcing him out with tear gas. 

One of the clearest general guides to 
handling civil disorders is that of the 
U.S. Army. It places “full firepower” 
at the end of six escalating levels of 
force to be employed in riot situations 
—and then only when failure to use it 
would lead to the “imminent overthrow 
of the Government, continued mass ca- 
sualties, or similar grievous conditions.” 
The first need, the Army emphasizes, is 
to present a strong “show of force.” By 
that is meant the presence of enough sol- 
diers to convince a crowd that it can 
be overpowered. Even then, progressive 
steps for displaying force are urged, 
They range from keeping rifles in their 
slings, to fixing sheathed bayonets, then 
removing the sheaths, to finally placing 


of force and the use of guns. It cited 
as One approach the practice of arming 
some Hong Kong police with guns that 
fire wooden pegs. Other possibilities 
would be the use of tranquilizer darts 
and the spraying of slippery foam. Noth- 
ing much has come of such research: 
yet the need for something more ef- 
fective than tear gas and less deadly 
than bullets is increasingly an urgent ne- 
cessity. Meanwhile, what seems to be 
needed most is better training, especially 
for young National Guardsmen, and 
more discipline among all lawmen who 
must contend with frightening and mad- 
dening confrontations in streets and on 
campuses. Many lives could be saved if 
armed officers were to follow consci- 
entiously the general principles outlined 
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PENNSYLVANIA GUARDSMEN IN RIOT CONTROL TRAINING 
Almost anything is better than shooting. 


one round of ammunition in the cham- 
bers of the rifles. 

The next level of force includes var- 
ious riot formations, a general principle 
of which is to always leave a mob a 
clear exit as troops advance to clear an 
area. New York City’s Tactical Patrol 
Force hagyeffectively used wedge for- 
mations in which officers advance to di- 
vide a crowd with nightsticks held low. 

Shoot to Wound. The U.S. Army ad- 
vises use of fire hoses as a next step, if 
needed. Tear gas, now widely used as al- 
most the first step by many agencies, is 
considered a fourth-level tactic by the 
Army. After that comes the use of fire 
by selected marksmen, shooting at well- 
defined targets, and finally volley fire. 
Even then, such fire should be aimed 
low to wound, rather than to kill. 

After the race riots of 1967, the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders urged that a crash program 
of research be undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government to develop nonlethal 
weapons, which could more effectively 
bridge the gap between a strong show 
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in a booklet all Ohio National Guards- 
men are expected to carry in their pock- 
ets when on riot duty. “The keynote of 
all operations aimed at the curtailment 
of civil disorder is restraint,” it says. 
“The well-trained, disciplined soldier is 
capable of dealing successfully with civ- 
il disorder if he and his leaders use 
sound common sense.” 


BLACK PANTHERS 


Questions Remain 


The police raid on a Black Panther 
apartment in Chicago last December 
has become a cause célébre. Police 
claimed that they were attacked as they 
sought to enter the apartment, whereas 
Panthers claimed that the two of their 
number who were killed had been more 
or less passive victims. Last week a fed- 
eral grand jury wound up its investiga- 
tion by citing “the irreconcilable dispar- 
ity between the accounts given by the of- 
ficers and the physical evidence.” The re- 
sults were inconclusive, since they failed 
to clear up the vital questions of just 


what happened in the predawn raid that 
took the lives of Panthers Fred Hamp- 
ton, 21, and Mark Clark, 22. 

Even so, the 249-page report is a dev- 
astating condemnation of the entire law- 
enforcement handling of the affair. In 
light of the actions of the state's at- 
torney’s men who conducted the raid 
and the officials who investigated it, con- 
cluded the jury, there is “reasonable 
basis for public doubt of their effi- 
ciency or even their credibility.” Among 
the findings: 
> The raid on the Panthers was “not pro- 
fessionally planned or properly execut- 
ed.” Police were heavily armed, but 
without tear gas or portable lights to de- 
crease casualties. Sergeant Daniel Groth, 
who led the raid, rejected the standard 
approach of asking the Panthers to come 
out peacefully before opening fire. 
> The investigation immediately follow- 
ing the raid was riddled by repeated er- 
rors. According to the sergeant in charge, 
it “was conducted not to obtain all the 
available evidence but to try to es- 
tablish the authenticity of the account 
given by the raiding officers.” Police 
said that they had shot a minimum of 
ten to 15 times into the dark apart- 
ment; FBI evidence showed that they 
had riddled it with between 82 and 99 
shots. Though police said that the Pan- 
thers fired first and resisted with heavy 
gunfire, the study indicated that the Pan- 
thers got off only a single shot. 

Under  cross-examination, Chicago 
Police Captain Harry Ervanian, who 
ran the Internal Inspections Division, ad- 
mitted that “this was a very bad in- 
vestigation.” The night before the re- 
port was released, Ervanian and two 
other policemen were demoted, appar- 
ently as a result of the controversy. 

Fear and Tension. The grand jury 
found that the raid had grown out of po- 
lice fears of a Panther menace “totally 
out of proportion to the minuscule num- 
ber of members.” It offered its own pos- 
sible explanation: “That in the darkness 
and the excitement, [police] mistakenly 
attributed to the occupants the fire of 
other officers.” Concluded the report: 
“A careful analysis of the testimony 
shows the way such mistakes could be 
made, and is even more credible if one 
considers the natural fear, confusion 
and tension that each must have felt.” 
The Panthers claim that the police were 
on a deliberate murder foray. 

The grand jury findings lent strong ev- 
idence to the case that it was the police 
—and not the Panthers—who shot first. 
Yet the jury was unable to return any in- 
dictments against the 14 policemen in 
the raid, largely because the seven sur- 
viving Panthers refused to testify be- 
fore the predominantly white federal 
grand jury. They seemed to prefer prop- 
agandizing their martyrs. “The grand 
jury is forced to conclude that [the Pan- 
thers] are more interested in the issue 
of police persecution than they are in ob- 
taining justice,” the report said. “Per- 
haps revolutionary groups simply do 
not want the legal system to work.” 
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1908-Ford’s Model T. 
A statement from Henry Ford. 


“T will build a motor car for the great multitude. It will be — designs that modern engineering can devise. But it will be 


large enough for the family but small enough for the indi- so low in price that no man making a good salary will be 
vidual to run and care for. It will be constructed of the best unable to own one—and enjoy with his family the bless- 
materials, by the best men to be hired, after the simplest ing of hours of pleasure in God's great open spaces.” 





1909 Ford Model T Wheelbase 100 inches, weight 1200 pounds, 
4-cylinder engine, 20 horsepower, price $850, resale value today $8000 


1970-Fords Pinto. 
A statement from Henry Ford II. 


“In September we will introduce a new small car in the the Pinto, I pointed out that the market needed the best 
United States and Canada. The car will be named Pinto. little car dollar for dollar and pound for pound that Ford 
As far as I am concerned, the Pinto is the new Model T- has ever built. I told our people that I thought it should 
but you can get this one in a variety of colors, anything be simple, sensible, low priced, light, lively, durable and 
from Pinto Gold to Model T Black. The first Model T reliable. The Model T lasted virtually unchanged for 19 
stood for sensible, simple motoring in my grandfather's years and with that in mind I felt we should try to ac- 
day. But many people forget that it was also lively and complish the same objective with the Pinto. Any changes 
easy to handle and fun to drive. This new version of the in the Pinto will be aimed at making it a better car, and 
Model T stands for the same things. When we started on not just different looking.” 
en =e [a 
™ 





1971 Ford Pinto 
Surprising details to come 


.-has a better idea 
(we listen better) 
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Cambodia: Now It's ‘Operation Buy Time’ 


T first, Richard Nixon described the 
Cambodian venture in apocalyptic 
terms—as a test of “our will and char- 
acter” and a measure to win “a just 
peace in Viet Nam and in the Pacific.” 
Last week, the billing was scaled down 
considerably. During a meeting with 
state Governors at the White House, 
the President remarked almost offhand- 
edly: “I suppose you could call this ‘Op- 
eration Buy Time.’ ” 

By that, Nixon meant buying time 
for Vietnamization to prove a success, 
a goal that becomes especially important 
in view of his promise to pull U.S. fore- 
es out of combat entirely by July 1971. 
Just as the President was scaling down 
his rhetoric, the Cambodian operation 
seemed to be developing into a struggle 
not just for the Cambodian border sanc- 
tuaries, but for a sizable piece of the na- 
tion of 7,000,000. And South Viet Nam, 
which has not been notably successful 
in fighting its own war, seemed de- 
termined to play the lead role. 

As some 5,500 G.1.s were withdrawn 
from operations in Cambodia, 2,000 
ARVN (for Army of the Republic of 
Viet Nam) troops launched Operation 
Pacify West Two, the tenth thrust to 
date against Communist base areas. Else- 
where, the new war reached far be- 
yond the sanctuaries. In the Gulf of 
Siam, U.S, and South Vietnamese pa- 
trol craft extended their coastal quar- 
antine to a 70-mile stretch of the Cam- 
bodian coastline. At Neak Luong, South 
Vietnamese Marines and __heliborne 
troops recaptured the vital Mekong Riv- 
er ferry crossing in a battle that left 
139 Communists dead. Farther up the 


Mekong, North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong troops were making determined 
stands. And north of the border, the 
Communists were putting so much pres- 
sure on Laos that a spokesman in Vien- 
tiane said it might become “a _neces- 
sity” to ask South Vietnamese troops 
to help “clean up” the country. 

No Deadline. U.S. troops have been 
ordered to clear out of Cambodia by 
June 30. While the White House says 
that it expects the South Vietnamese 
to follow suit, there is no guarantee 
that they will do so. “I have no dead- 
line,” said President Nguyen Van Thieu. 
And, he added, his troops would enter 
Cambodia “again and again, if nec- 
essary.” Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky 
was equally outspoken. Resplendent in 
black flying suit and purple scarf, Ky hel- 
icoptered into Neak Luong and told 
newsmen that ARVN troops would re- 
main in Cambodia for “at least months.” 
When the Cambodians “can fight the 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong by 
themselves, we will go home,” said Ky, 
sounding like a U.S. general discussing 
Vietnamization, 

Publicly at least, the Cambodians in- 
sist that they do not want the South Viet- 
namese roaming around their country 
indefinitely. Cambodia’s Deputy Premier 
Prince Sirik Matak, who with Premier 
Lon Nol and Foreign Minister Yem 
Sambour formed the troika that ousted 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, told Time 
Correspondent Louis Kraar: “After the 
sanctuaries are destroyed and after the 
end of June, we do not want foreign 
troops on our soil. It will be our task 
to chase the Communists away.” 





G.1. STEPPING THROUGH DEAD NORTH VIETNAMESE ATTACKERS IN CAMBODIA 
Again and again, if necessary. 
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Despite such statements, Lon Nol’s re- 
gime did not seem at all reluctant to ac- 
cept help from its neighbors. Though 
U.S. forces have been told not to ven- 
ture more than 21.7 miles into Cam- 
bodia, the South Vietnamese are ob- 
serving no such limitation. By this week, 
ARVN forces were expected to be with- 
in three miles of Phnom-Penh. In the 
capital itself, a South Vietnamese dip- 
lomatic envoy was installed last week, 
pending the formal restoration of dip- 
lomatic ties after a seven-year break. 
Sambour was in Bangkok discussing 
the re-establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations with Thailand, severed since 
1961. In Saigon, Thieu called for a for- 
mal alliance of South Viet Nam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Thailand to wage a 
“joint anti-Communist fight” and “short- 
en the war.” 

Huge Hauls. Whether the Cambodia 
venture will prove successful enough to 
shorten the war is, of course, the sub- 
ject of intense debate. With the oper- 
ation less than three weeks old, how- 
ever, U.S. military men in Saigon and 
the Pentagon alike were already re- 
porting that their huge hauls of Com- 
munist supplies would set the enemy 
back by anywhere from four to six 
months. In the Parrot’s Beak and Fish- 
hook areas, G.I.s put down their M-16s 
and picked up clipboards to inventory 
the mountains of matériel the Com- 
munists had left behind. Some officers 
fretted that there would not be enough 
time to remove it all before Nixon's with- 
drawal deadline. The latest tally: 
> 10,898 Chinese AK-47 and SKS ri- 
fles, pistols and submachine guns 


2 battalions of 
4th Inf. Div. 


Tre: 
Oueration Pacify West Two 
ARVN. 22nd Div. with US. 
advisers and air support 


Kompong Cham “The 
‘ 
SVN flotilla picks, 
up re 
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As they drive east to link up 
with South Vietnamese forces 
at Neak Luong, an important 
Mekong River crossing that 
was recaptured from the Com- 
munists last week, Cambodian 
troops burn huts used to house 
Viet Cong. At Kompong Chak 
(right), a Cambodian village 
near the Parrot’s Beak sanc- 
tuary, South Viet Nam’s con- 
fident, tough-talking Lieut. 
General Do Cao Tri visits 
Vietnamese officers and two 
American advisers assigned to 
an ARVN armored unit. One 
of South Viet Nam's ablest 
commanders, Tri personally 
runs the show in the Parrot’s 
Beak, which at one point is less 
than 35 miles from Saigon. 


A South Vietnamese column speeds past boom- 
ing heavy artillery pieces at an ARVN fire 
support base near Svay Rieng on the western 
edge of the Communist-infested Parrot’s Beak. 





Clad in a variety of uniforms, members of 
Cambodia’s 35,000-man army, long used pri- 
marily for building roads and performing at 
ceremonies, head into combat. 





At an airstrip in South Viet Nam’s 
Central Highlands, U.S. 4th In- 
fantry troopers await helilifi to 
join Operation Pacify West One, 
aimed at rooting North Vietnam- 
ese troops out of a rugged base 
area in northeast Cambodia. 


As South Vietnamese armor ad- 
vances and Communist forces re- 
treat, Cambodian civilians in the 
Parrot’s Beak take to the high- 
ways with their livestock and 


a few possessions, becoming 
newest refugees of the war. 





At one of the many enemy arms caches that were found in 
the jungled Fishhook area northwest of Saigon, U.S. soldiers 
look over Communist weapons before blowing them up. 





U.S. units in the Fishhook are kept well supplied with ev- 
erything from ammunition to beer by big cargo-carrying 
Chinook helicopters, known among the troops as “hooks.” 


Outside Mimot in Cambodia's rubber plantation country, 
G.l.s prepare a night bivouac, and under the shade of a 
beach umbrella examine captured Communist documents 
with the help of Cambodian civilians 



























































—enough to equip an entire Communist 

division. 

> 1,269 mortars, heavy machine guns 

and other “crew-served” weapons. 

> 184 vehicles, including six armored 

halftracks (and a few old General Mo- 

tors trucks). 

> 2,730 tons of rice—enough to feed 

the 90,000 enemy regulars in the lower 

half of South Viet Nam for 41 days. 

> 1,505 tons of ammunition—enough 

to supply the 126 Communist battalions 

in the lower half for anywhere from 

one week to four months, depending 

on the level of fighting. 

> 7.519 Communist troops killed, v. 140 

Americans and 472 South Vietnamese. 
The allied attacks have turned what 

was Once a relatively easy logistical prob- 





the Communists. Previously, the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong could get sup- 
plies in as little as five weeks, espe- 
cially when the port of Sihanoukville 
(now Kompong Som) was wide open. 
The captured supplies now must be re- 
placed via the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
which makes for slower going. But de- 
spite the loss of such huge caches as 
“the City” and “Rock Island East,” as 
American G.Ls nicknamed the supply 
depots they unearthed in the Fishhook 
sanctuary, the Communists are far from 
crippled. Food is as close as the near- 
est paddyfield. There is ample evidence, 
too, that the Communists, anticipating 
an assault, carted off substantial sup- 
plies. After Sihanouk’s fall in March, 
they began commandeering unusual 





bodian businesses and plantations, pre- 
sumably to evacuate men and gear. 

The 40,000 Communist troops still es- 
timated to be in Cambodia, moreover, 
are moving swiftly to establish new sup- 
ply lines. Even now they are knitting to- 
gether a river network that will sup- 
plement the Ho Chi Minh Trail. In 
southern Laos, North Vietnamese reg- 
ulars two weeks ago overran Attopeu, 
a town on a Mekong River tributary 
called the Se Kong; last week they men- 
aced Saravane, another strategically lo- 
cated town. Along the Mekong in north- 
ern Cambodia, Communist troops have 
captured Kratie and Chhlong; last week 
they attacked Stung Treng, a key town 
at the confluence of the Se Kong and 
the Mekong, and sent a full regiment 


lem into something of a nightmare for 









HE informal alliance between Saigon and Phnom- 

Penh has not tempered the bitter hostilities that have di- 
vided Cambodians and Vietnamese for centuries, Stung 
by the recent atrocities inflicted on the 500,000 ethnic Viet- 
namese living in Cambodia, the Saigon government has 
launched an effort to evacuate some of its vulnerable kins- 
men. Time Correspondent James Willwerth was aboard 
the Vung Tau, the lead LST in a fleet of 20 ships and 
small craft that last week carried 10,000 ¥efugees from 
their detention camps in Phnom-Penh 80 miles down the 
Mekong River to safety. His report: 


All morning long, they clambered on board—crippled 
old men, bony women chewing betel nuts, young moth- 
ers with arms full of ba- 
bies, pots, pans and blan- 
kets. The 4,000-ton LST 
soon became a teeming ref- 
ugee city of 2,000, a squal- 
id campground with chil- 
dren everywhere and the 
smells of densely packed 
human life filling the air. 
Blankets and wicker mats 
were tied to a thick cable 
stretched across the main 
deck, making a city of half 
shelters. It all fell apart in 
the first breeze, but the 
Vietnamese carefully set 
about tying the shelters to- 
gether again, just as they 
were reworking the fabric 
of their lives now that war 
had come to Cambodia. 

There was something 
both tragic and hopeful 
about the exodus. Vietnamese whose relatives had lived 
in Cambodia for hundreds of years had been kicked out 
of their homeland, where they were now considered a po- 
tential Communist fifth column. Many had lost property 
and money along the way. Worst of all, they had been 
robbed of any chance to live out their lives in peace. 
But they were happy at the chance to visit Viet Nam, in 
many cases for the first time in their lives. 

es 

A group of monks waved goodbye, and Phnom-Penh 
slipped into the distance as the ship passed Sihanouk’s 
gold-roofed royal palace—now nearly deserted—and 
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numbers of trucks and buses from Cam- 


Exodus on the Mekong 





REFUGEE-LOADED LST AT NEAK LUONG 





churned past homes and stores that once belonged to the 
city’s hard-working Vietnamese. On deck, rain squalls 
washed over squealing, fussing groups of children who 
clutched boxes of C-rations or dipped dirty fingers into 
bowls of rice and fish. 

At night, as the ship hissed down the Mekong at 
twelve knots, there was lightning to the east, and friend- 
ly soldiers on shore occasionally shot flares into the dark- 
ness over the boat. By five the next morning, a pink 
sunrise was poking Over the treetops at Hong Ngu, a 
small river town in South Viet Nam. It was a big oc- 
casion, but the refugees took note of it only by doing 
what Asians do every day at sunrise. Husbands packed 
up the night’s bedding. A woman washed clothes with a 
naked, screaming baby 
clutching at her blouse. 
Two children had been 
born during the 20-hour 
trip. 


ur 


° 

The LST nosed into the 
riverbank, opened its bow 
doors and disgorged its hu- 
man cargo at Hong Ngu. 
The Vietnamese were 
greeted by a white-shirted 
bureaucrat who shouted in- 
structions over a bullhorn. 
There were tables stacked 
with forms to fill out and, 
near by, a tent city to shel- 
ter the refugees for the two 
weeks or so that will be 
needed to screen and begin 
relocating them. 

Though the U.S. is foot- 
ing some of the bill, Sai- 
gon figures it will cost the Vietnamese taxpayer 50 cents 
a day to supply each refugee with 50 grams of rice, 
dried fish and cooking oil, as well as medical assistance. 
“This is an essential humanitarian operation,” said John 
Paul Vann, chief American pacification adviser in the 
Delta region, Noting that the refugees seem quite loyal 
to the Saigon government, Vann added that it “should 
have fantastically good results for my pacification pro- 
gram.” One of the refugees, an old, half-blind widow 
named Nguyen Thi Mai, put it more simply. “I am very, 
very happy to go back to Viet Nam,” she said. “And I 
am very happy not to be killed.” 


against Kompong Cham, Cambodia's 































third largest city, only 50 miles north- 
east of Phnom-Penh. 

Hanoi's evident determination to save 
its considerable investment along the 
Cambodian border presages months, not 
weeks, of heavy fighting. It also raises 
some serious questions: 


Will the U.S. really be in a position 
to exit Cambodia by June 30? 


Evidently so, One well-informed Re- 
publican Congressman speculates that 
Nixon will not only announce the with- 
drawal right on schedule, but will si- 
multaneously announce a big withdrawal 
from Viet Nam—perhaps 75,000 men 
within the next 60 days. 


Will the U.S. offer support other 
than ground troops? 


Though Washington has not formally 
answered the Lon Nol regime’s requests 
for arms, a few items have been reaching 


sized last week, the U.S. controls sup- 
plies and could prevent the South Viet- 
namese from going too far. At present, 
Saigon has only 21,000 men in Cambo- 
dia, the equivalent of two divisions (the 
U.S. still has 14,000). By spoiling the 
sanctuaries, it is argued in Saigon and 
Washington, the Cambodian venture has 
bought time for Vietnamization. It has 
also boosted ARVN’s morale. 


Will the Communists try to turn the 
rest of Cambodia into a “sanctuary?” 


Communist bands are still troubling 
towns and highways south of Phnom- 
Penh, but the allied quarantine of the 
coast may have foreclosed Hanoi’s hopes 
of staking out new sanctuaries in the 
lower half of Cambodia. Attacks on 
the Mekong towns above Phnom-Penh 
confirm that most of the North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong are spilling into 
the northeast and northwest quadrants 


ENNIO IACOBUCCI 


TROOPS WITH CAPTURED WEAPONS NEAR PARROT’S BEAK SANCTUARY 


uine enthusiasm in Peking and Hanoi 
for setting up and supporting a puppet 
government. Lon Nol disclosed last week 
that secret Chinese emissaries tried to 
strike a deal with him for renewal of 
the old sanctuary arrangement. Only 
when he rejected the proposal three 
weeks ago, the Premier said, did Pe- 
king support the deposed Prince. 


Will other 
Cambodia? 


A conference of 12 Asian nations* 
that began in Djakarta last week could 
lay the groundwork for assistance. The 
conference is likely to produce calls 
for support of Cambodian neutrality, 
withdrawal of all foreign troops and 
the sending of observers to the em- 
battled country. 

Encircled Capital. The old question 
came up for debate again last week: 
Why had the U.S. launched the Cam- 
bodian foray in the first place? The 
“pink Prince,” as Sihanouk now calls 
himself, announced from his Peking ex- 
ile that Nixon had acted only because 
a “liberation army” was “on the point 
of taking the capital by assault.” Nixon 
did say in his April 30 speech that the 
Communists “are encircling” Phnom- 
Penh, but White House advisers cite 
other factors in his decision. The most 
important was that the Communists 
seemed to be moving to link up their bor- 
der sanctuaries to create an unchallenged 
600-mile front opposite South Viet 
Nam. In the Administration’s view, that 
would have imperiled the Vietnamiza- 
tion program, especially with the U.S. 
hoping to pull out of combat altogether 
little more than one year from now. 


Asian countries aid 


* The others, besides Indonesia: Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Malaysia, South 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, Thailand, Singapore, 
Laos, South Korea and Japan. 





Turning enemy logistics into a nightmare. 


Phnom-Penh, including 7,200 World 
War II-vintage M-2 carbines, 6,000 cap- 
tured Soviet-designed AK-47 rifles and 
communications gear. In Washington 
last week, Secretary of State William 
Rogers made the first public admission 
that “we had air activity over Cambodia 
before the change of government,” and 
he indicated that it could continue after 
June 30; yet Rogers stated flatly that the 
U.S. would not “become involved mili- 
tarily in support of any Cambodian gov- 
ernment.” Evidently, Saigon intends to 
take on that task, Vice President Ky said 
last week that South Viet Nam is build- 
ing a string of eleven airfields on the 
Cambodian border to provide ARVN with 
its own air support. 


Will Saigon’s role in Cambodia de- 
lay Vietnamization? 


If the South Vietnamese should try to 
pursue the Communists all over Cambo- 
dia, Vietnamization could suffer. But as 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird empha- 
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of the country. Their temporary des- 
tination may be the quiet shores of 
Tonle Sap Lake, 70 miles north of 
Phnom-Penh. There they would be near 
the Cambodian rice bowl and a rich sup- 
ply of fish, while waiting for a chance 
to move closer to the border. 


Will the Communists try to install a 
puppet regime? 


Though Sihanouk has made no move 
to leave Peking and set up a rival gov- 
ernment in Cambodia’s jungles, no fewer 
than ten Communist documents cap- 
tured in recent days speak of plans for 
a pro-Sihanouk “war of liberation” in 
the northeast. French plantation man- 
agers report that Communists are re- 
cruiting some plantation workers and 
arming civilians. Still, allied units have 
yet to encounter any “guerrillas” in Cam- 
bodia. As Sirik Matak told Time's 
Kraar: “There are no signs of a civil 
war in Cambodia, no signs at all.” There 
is some question, besides, about the gen- 











In the Eye 


HE threat of a direct Communist at- 

tack against Phnom-Penh has less- 
ened, but the graceful, Gallic-flavored 
capital still has the air of an antic 
Alamo. Soviet-made heavy artillery 
pieces stare out over the empty high- 
ways to the south. No one is allowed 
to enter or leave the city from dusk to 
dawn without special permission. Civil 
servants come to work in khakis, in- 
cluding Deputy Premier Sirik Matak, 
and battalions of bureaucrats spend af- 
ternoons drilling in the city parks. As 
they roll through the streets in their com- 
mandeered trucks and buses, Cambodian 
soldiers wave to the cheering populace. 
The martial fever is such that the re- 
gime’s inexperienced 35,000-man army 
has grown to a green giant of 100,000 
volunteers. 

With Phnom-Penh in the eye of the In- 
dochina hurricane, tourist hotels are 
nearly empty. Knots of frightened Viet- 
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MIDDLE EAST 
If It Happens Here, 
It Will Happen There 


Israel’s Premier Golda Meir, a wom- 
an who wastes few words, came straight 
to the point. Attending the funeral of 
an 18-year-old boy killed by an Arab 
rocket in the frontier town of Kiryat 
Shemona, near Lebanon, she said: “Un- 
der no circumstances will we permit 
murderers to sit across the border and 
sow death in our midst. We desire qui- 
et on the borders on one condition: 
that there be quiet on both sides of the 
borders.” If it happens here, she warned 
in effect, it will happen there. Last week, 
36 hours after her warning, Israel took 
steps to quict the other side of the bor- 
der. In a massive retaliatory raid, Is- 
raeli armor rolled across the Lebanese 
border under jet-fighter cover. 

The attack was hardly unexpected. 
Since November, under an agreement 
with Beirut, Arab guerrillas have oc- 
cupied a rugged 27-sq.-mi. section of 
the border near snow-topped Mount 
Hermon, using its hills and hollows as 
a base for attacks on Israeli settlements 
in East Galilee. In one recent-40-day pe- 
riod, by Israel’s count, they carried out 
61 attacks that killed eight Israelis, 
wounded 30 and brought demands for 
protection from settlers in the area. 

Concealed Cache. Responding to 
those demands, a column of tanks and 
armored half-tracks clattered across the 
Lebanese border toward guerrilla strong- 
holds. The Israeli troops encountered lit- 
tle resistance at first and quickly en- 
tered six villages near the Hasbani River. 
The soldiers gave villagers leaflets with 
a pointed verse from an old Arab poem: 
“Whoever sows thorns will not harvest 
grapes and whosoever lights fires is like- 
ly to get burned.” 


of the Hurricane 


namese gather at the airport for flights 
to Saigon every day; by night, the air- 
port is closed while U.S. supplies are 
flown in aboard unmarked planes. Yet 
the mood of the city’s 500,000 people 
is closer to giddy apprehension than 
grim determination. The floating night- 
clubs along the Mekong, with their dark- 
eyed Khmer girls dancing to The Ten- 
nessee Waltz, still do thriving business. 

Though the embattled sanctuaries are 
less than a day’s drive from Phnom- 
Penh, the capital’s closest contact with 
war so far has been the Channel 11 
news telecasts from Saigon, which fea- 
ture clips of the fighting. Some res- 
idents wonder, however, just how long 
the city will remain so remote from 
the war. As one Western military ob- 
server in Phnom-Penh warns: “I 
wouldn't be surprised to see Viet Cong 
mortars dropping in here as this strug- 
gle goes on and on.” 


q 
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The Israelis were well prepared, From 
informers, Israeli intelligence had 
learned the precise whereabouts of guer- 
rilla hideouts. In the village of Heb- 
bariyeh, one Israeli commander reached 
a spot where he had been told he would 
find a fedayeen headquarters. All he 
saw was a small street kiosk, but inside 
was the opening to a corridor that led 
to a fully equipped underground hos- 
pital and arms cache. 

At Lebanon's behest, the United Na- 
tions Security Council met quickly to 
consider censuring Israel. Lost on none 
was the fact that Israel had gone into 
Lebanon for much the same reason 
that the U.S. had gone into Cambodia 
—to clean out enemy sanctuaries. This 
put the U.S. in an uncomfortable dip- 
lomatic position. Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers admitted at his Wash- 
ington press conference that military 
action was regrettable, but he added: 
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JUBILANT ISRAELIS RETURNING FROM LEBANON OPERATION 


over the Suez Canal for a week’s total 
of ten Arab aircraft—one of the big- 
gest bags since the Six-Day War.) At 
sea, meanwhile, Israel pursued the same 
tit-for-tat strategy that it applied in Leb- 
anon. After an Egyptian naval missile 
sank an Israeli fishing trawler and killed 
two crewmen, Israeli jets sank an 
Egyptian destroyer and missile boat. 
Lieut. General Haim Bar-Ley, Israel's 
chief of staff, ordered the troops re- 
turning from Lebanon to parade with 
their prisoners and captured booty 
through the streets of Kiryat Shemona. 
Even so, it was not an unvarnished Is- 
raeli victory. Israeli troopers admitted 
later that the fedayeen had fought well: 
one guerrilla calmly fired 16 rockets at 
advancing tanks before he was finally 
killed. Fedayeen Leader Yasser Arafat, 
who directed some of the battle, prom- 
ised that raids against Israel would con- 
tinue. “The Israeli attacks,” he said, 
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Whoever sows thorns will not harvest grapes. 


“You have to consider the causes.” The 
Security Council nevertheless _ flatly 
turned down a U.S. amendment crit- 
ical of all parties to the Israel-Lebanon 
dispute. Only Britain sided with the 
U.S. in the 13-to-2 vote. 

The Biggest Bag. Though the Is- 
raelis had hoped to end the raid in less 
than a day, the eventual withdrawal 
took longer. Tiger-suited fedayeen hur- 
ried out from Beirut in commandeered 
Mercedes-Benz cabs to join the action. 
Near Hebbariyeh, where fedayeen con- 
trol ends, Lebanese troops also took 
part in the fight. Not until 34 hours 
after they had entered Lebanon did 
the last troops withdraw. Israel reported 
no dead and eleven wounded. Behind, 
they left 39 houses demolished and from 
30 to 100 guerrillas killed. 

In addition, three Syrian MIGs that 
had appeared cight hours after the at- 
tack began were shot down. (The Is- 
raelis also claimed to have shot down 
seven Egyptian planes during clashes 


“will only step up, not diminish our de- 
termination to strike at them.” 

No Volunteers. The confrontation be- 
tween Israelis and guerrillas generated 
new trouble for Lebanon. At week's 
end 650 Syrian guerrillas, members of 
the Al-Saiqa group, suddenly appeared 
in the Mount Hermon area aboard Syr- 
ian army vehicles. Lebanon's President 
Charles Helou, after a helicopter visit 
to the area, angrily informed his Cab- 
inet: “Syria has violated Lebanon’s sov- 
ereignty. The presence of Syrian forces 
no doubt provides Israel with an ex- 
cuse for fulfilling its ambitions in Leb- 
anon. It will involve Lebanon in a war 
it is unable to bear.” Lebanese law- 
makers approved an increase in the 
army’s authorized strength, from 15,000 
to 25,000 men. The action was im- 
portant only in a symbolic sense, for 
the army’s present strength is now 
11,000. As Interior Minister Kamal Jum- 
blatt admitted dolefully: “There simply 
are no volunteers these days.” 
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Europe’s Law-and-Order Syndrome 


OT since the 1930s, when Adolf Hit- 
ler rallied the German people with 
his guttural call for Ruhe und Ord- 
nung, has Western Europe been so pre- 
occupied with the problem of law and 
order, This fact is curious in_ itself, 
since Europe is suffering from none of 
the specific agonies that are presently af- 
flicting the U.S. There is no angry de- 
bate over Viet Nam to polarize Eu- 
ropean populations, no comparable stu- 
dent concern with the draft, no 
problem of remotely similar scope. 
Yet Europe, like the U.S., is in the 
throes of a “second industrial revolu- 
tion” that has led to an increasingly tech- 
nological and depersonalized society. 
Students have balked at the overcrowd- 
ed, understaffed, bureaucratic quality of 
university life. For a time they were 
joined in France by blue-collar workers 
seeking higher wages. Students and 
workers are still demonstrating regularly 
all over the Continent, but not togeth- 
er: their short-lived alliance is dead, As 
in the U.S., worker resentment of long- 
haired, privileged students has often led 
to clashes between the two groups. In 
fact, the U.S. example may have had 
much to do with the rise of the law-and- 
order phenomenon in Europe—just as 
it did with the contagious spread of dis- 
content and violence. 

Amnesty Bill. Oddly enough, the Eu- 
ropean nations least affected seem to 
be the ones with recent totalitarian pasts 
—Germany and Italy. Last fall the West 
Germans elected a Socialist government 
and gave a mere 4.3% of the vote to 
the right-wing National Democratic Par- 
ty, which advocated “security through 


race 


law and order.” Franz-Josef Strauss, a 
leader of the opposition Christian Dem- 
ocrats, has delighted audiences in his na- 
tive Bavaria by attacking the “animal 
students,” and he has been heard to ob- 
serve that European politicians have a 
lot to learn from Spiro Agnew. But out- 
side conservative Bavaria, Strauss’s ap- 
proach has met with little success. An- 
other measure of the country’s relaxed 
approach to the issue is the fact that 
West Germany's Bundesrat only last 
week gave final approval to a new law 
aimed at preventing the police from re- 
Stricting demonstrations. The law  pro- 
hibits random arrests of people merely 
for being present at a violent dem- 
onstration; only those directly involved 
in violent actions will be subject to im- 
prisonment. 

In Italy, despite a certain nostalgia 
for the days of Benito Mussolini (TIME, 
May 4), few would exchange the di- 
shevelment of parliamentary democracy 
for the discipline of the Fascist era. In- 
stead of advocating repressive new laws 
during Italy’s current period of unrest, 
Premier Mariano Rumor’s government 
is preparing an amnesty bill that will per- 
mit the dropping of charges against hun- 
dreds of demonstrators arrested in re- 
cent months. “We accept controversy,” 
said Rumor, “but we will not permit de- 
mocracy itself to be attacked.” 

Alarm over disorders is growing, how- 
ever, in many other countries throughout 
Europe. Greece’s colonels rarely deliver 
a speech without invoking law and or- 
der, along with religion and patriotism, 
as the totems of their repressive re- 
gime. In The Netherlands, which is a tra- 





ANTIWAR RIOTERS ROUGHING UP LONDON BOBBIE 
Following the U.S. example. 
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PARIS COP CHARGING BARRICADE 
Case of Pompidoupoulos and Bombidou. 


ditionally tolerant country, patience of 
the Dutch has been worn thin by the cal- 
culatedly outrageous antics of the “pro- 
vos” (short for provokers) in recent 
years. During the national Liberation 
Day celebration two weeks ago, 140 pro- 
vos and other student activists were ar- 
rested, Even in relatively placid Swit- 
zerland, police fought students outside 
the Spanish consulate in Zurich re- 
cently in a rare outbreak of street 
violence. 

Model of Stability. The issue has had 
its greatest impact in Britain and France. 
In Britain, demonstrations and disorders 
are far rarer and milder than in the U.S. 
But violent crime has risen 7% in each 
of the last two years, and law and order 
consequently promises to be a major is- 
sue in the coming election campaign. In 
an attack on the Labor government, Con- 
servative Member of Parliament Quintin 
Hogg recently accused Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson of “presiding compla- 
cently over the biggest crime wave of the 
century.” Another Tory M.P., Sir Peter 
Rawlinson, promised that if the Tories 
gain power, “we shall recommend much 
heavier fines for trespassing students,” 
and possibly imprisonment as_ well. 
Though Wilson replied by noting, “We 
are still an example of stability to the 
world,” a Louis Harris poll showed that 
77% of the electorate considered law 
and order an important election issue. 
Another survey indicated that 50% 
thought demonstrations should be al- 
lowed only if they were “more strictly 
controlled,” and 32% thought they 
should be banned altogether. 

British police already have the dis- 
cretionary power to stop and search 
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Clubtails. 
We canned it like it 1s. 


Inside every can, you'll find three honest-to- 


goodness fre sh cocktails. Li iquor and all. 
They don’t taste homemade. They're mixed pro- 
fe ssionally. With the finest ingre sdients we can lay 
our hands on. Like Smirnoff Vodka for the Vodka 
Martinis, Gimlets and Screwdrivers. 
And because the cans are aluminum, they chill 
faster. All you do is flip open and serve. Whenever 
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you're ready, we are. Wherever you are. 

The best thing are the nine delicious flavors: 
Extra-Dry Martini, Vodka Martini, Manhattan, 
Vodka Gimlet, Daiquiri, Screwdriver, Whiskey 
Sour, Margarita and Mai-Tai. 

Only we call them Clubtails. Because they’re so 
much easier, quicker and better than c -ocktails. 


“T’ll drink to that.” 


THE CLUBs COCKTAILS, 25-48 PROOF, THE CLUB DISTILLING CO., HARTFORD CONN 
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Light a match. 


And you put something 


in the air that 
nuclear plants dont. 


The nice thing about nuclear 
power plants is that they don’t burn 
anything to make electricity. And 
where there’s no fire, there’s no 
smoke. 

That’s why many environmen- 
talists are now speaking up for nu- 
clear power. It’s a clean way to make 
electricity. 

Before the first nuclear power 
plant was even designed, the Inter- 
national Commission for Radiologi- 
cal Protection recommended strict 
radiation standards. American manu- 
facturers set even stricter targets for 
themselves. 

General Electric, for example, 
designs its plants to give off practi- 
cally no radiation. So little, that even 
if you lived next door to one, you'd 
receive little more than you already 


receive from nature almost anywhere 
on earth. 

Thermal effects are a tougher 
problem. All nuclear power plants 
discharge heat, as do fossil-fuel 
plants. America’s utilities, with many 
years of experience, are working on 
thermal problems at nuclear sites on 
a plant-by-plant basis. 

Thirteen years ago, General 
Flectric built the first nuclear power 
plant ever licensed. GE has put an- 
other 50 in the works since. Today, 
nuclear power is helping utilities 
respond to the country’s demand 
for electricity. At the same time, 
it's helping safeguard the country’s 
environment. 

The people at General Electric 
think that kind of progress is hard to 
match. 


Men 
helping 
Man 
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It took thousands of years for nature to create this diamond. 


The diamond you see in the picture 
above has been magnified 21 times. Ac- 
tually, it weighs only 5 points. Since it 
takes 100 points to make a carat, you 
can appreciate just how small this 
gem is 

Our diamond may sound insignifi- 
cant. But look at it. It is a miniature 
work of art. 

infinite patience of a cutter. 

The first question anyone asks when 
he sees a small diamond magnified is, 
how is it cut? The answer, of course, is 
that it is cut exactly the same way that 
a five-carat diamond is cut. 

This diamond has the same number 
of facets that a five-carat diamond has, 
each painstakingly placed on the stone 
by a master cutter. 

With the aid of a high-powered mag- 

ifying lens, the cutter grinds tiny 


It took a man 16 hours to cut it. 
1 it’s o1 


facets or planes on the diamond. Every 
facet must be placed at precisely the 
right angle. 

This is what turns a rough diamond 
into a beautiful gem that will catch the 
light and send it back to you in a daz- 


zling shower of colors. 


Many small diamonds, together as one. 


Our 5-point diamond is not destined 
to be worn by itself. Instead, it will find 
its way into a piece of diamond jewelry, 
along with other diamonds of various 
sizes 

For many years when people spoke 


of diamond jewelry, they thought of 


large diamonds. Smaller diamonds 


were almost ignored. But this idea is 
changing. 

Today women want diamonds that 
can be worn for less formal occasions. 
At any time of the day. Jewelry with 


as big as the “o” in this sentence. 


small diamonds is perfect for this 


Diamonds within your reach 


The ring on this page is shown in its 
actual size. There are 17 diamonds, 
most of which are about the same size 
as the diamond above. 

Yet the cost of this ring, with a total 

weight of one carat is only 

about $660. This is one 

of the beauties of small 
diamonds in jewelry 

One diamond gives you a rainbow to 
wear. But beautiful diamond jewelry 
with clusters of smaller stones gives 
you dozens of rainbows. All your own. 

Your jeweler can show you beautiful 
pieces of diamond jewelry at almost 
any price, beginning around $200. 

Published by De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., to help you in selecting 
your diamond jewelr 
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anyone they think might be carrying 
drugs—which, by and large, means the 
long-haired young and even the not-so- 
young. Photographer David Bailey, 32, 
whose hair stretches almost to his shoul- 
ders, complains that he was recently 
held by London police for an hour be- 
fore he was able to convince them who 
he was. “They couldn't believe anyone 
looking as I do could possibly afford a 
decent camera,” said Bailey. 

Curbing the Casseurs. Nowhere in 
Europe has law and order become as 
heated an issue as in France, where stu- 
dent disorders have been less widespread 
than in the U.S. but have turned to vi- 
olence on several occasions. Last month, 
after a particularly ugly student dem- 
onstration at the Nanterre branch of 
the University of Paris, Premier Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas commented: “The 
wreckers must pay.” The following 
day the Cabinet approved a draft bill 
for what Justice Minister René Pleven 
called the control of “certain new 
forms of delinquency.” 

The bill was quickly dubbed La Loi 
Anticasseurs (the anti-wreckers law) af- 
ter the Premier's remark. Its most con- 
troversial feature was its concept of 
“collective responsibility,” which gives 
police the right to arrest anybody in 
the vicinity of an illegal demonstration, 
whether he appears to be demonstrating 
or not. A mere tourist watching a dis- 
turbance from what he considers a safe 
distance could thus be hauled off to 
jail along with the rioters. Those con- 
victed are subject to prison terms of 
three months to five years, and are li- 
able for property damage caused by 
the rioting. To make it easier for judg- 
es to determine damages, the Paris po- 
lice have obligingly published a price 
list of their equipment—S1 for a night- 
stick, $135 for a complete uniform. 

The bill has been supported by many 
working-class Frenchmen, whose long- 
standing resentment of students has been 
intensified by recent rioting. But it was 
strongly attacked by jurists and_poli- 
ticians ranging from leftists to some 
Gaullists. Labor leaders were particu- 
larly worried that the law might be ap- 
plied to nonstudent demonstrations. 
Some critics noted that a peaceful dem- 
onstration could become violent almost 
by accident—or because its sponsors’ en- 
emies caused provocation. Le Monde 
said the law could lead to a “real French 
version of Z,” the current film that 
deals with political repression in Greece. 
When President Georges Pompidou told 
a gathering that “the authority of the 
state is the best guarantee of the cit- 
izen’s liberty,” the left-wing daily Com- 
bat was outraged. In a play on the 
name of Greece’s Premier George Pa- 
padopoulos, the newspaper headlined its 
story POMPIDOUPOULOS. 

Explosive Weekend. Before the Na- 
tional Assembly overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the bill three weeks ago, its 
Opponents managed to water it down 
slightly. The new version retains the 
principle of collective guilt, but only 
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those who “consciously remain” at the 
site of a demonstration after violence 
begins can be held as “wreckers.” 

When the bill goes before the French 
Senate this week, it is likely to be ap- 
proved without any serious opposition. 
Its chances were strengthened by a re- 
cent wave of violence that has been gen- 
erally attributed to Maoists, albeit with- 
out much real proof; over a single 
weekend, there were 25 bombing and 
arson incidents throughout France, not 
to mention the looting of Paris’ super- 
gourmet shop, Fauchon (see THE Na- 
TION), by Maoist students. Said the 


satirical weekly Le Canard Enchainé 
last week in a front-page headline sum- 
ming up that explosive weekend: LA 
FRANCE C'EST BOMBIDOU. 


ULRICH HORN 
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STANGL IN DUSSELDORF COURT 
Brass bands for the doomed. 


WEST GERMANY 
The Efficiency Expert 


He was known as “the gentleman 
commandant” because he wore an im- 
peccable white SS jacket and always 
sported a long riding crop while mak- 
ing the rounds at Treblinka, a Nazi death 
factory in Poland. He never personally 
mistreated a prisoner, and often ar- 
ranged for brass bands to play while 
groups of 80 to 100 captives, most of 
them Jews, were herded into a building 
behind a railroad station for “showers” 
prior to “resettlement.” The showers, 
of course, turned out to be sprays of 
gas pumped into the building by the en- 
gines from captured Soviet tanks. 

Between 1942 and late 1943, a total 
of 700,000 people were slaughtered at 
Treblinka, more than half during the sin- 
gle year when Franz Paul Stangl, the 
gentleman commandant, was running 
things. Last week, in a West German fed- 
eral court at Diisseldorf, Stangl, 62, 
went on trial on charges of supervising 
the murder of “at least 400,000  per- 


sons” for motives “base, sinister and 
cruel,” 

A swaggering, Austrian-born SS 
Hauptsturmfiihrer (captain), Stang] was 
captured by American troops in 1945 
and turned over to Austrian authorities 
for trial. He escaped in 1947, made his 
way to Syria and finally, in 1951, to Bra- 
zil. By that time, he had attained most- 
wanted status in the records of the 
Jewish Documentation Center, a Vienna- 
based organization headed by Simon 
Wiesenthal and dedicated to tracking 
down Nazi war criminals. In 1967, 
Stangl was finally extradited. “If I had 
done nothing else except catch this man,” 
said Wiesenthal, who was in the Diis- 
seldorf courtroom last week, “then I 
would not have lived in vain.” 

According to Wiesenthal, Stangl was 
“a genius” at organizing extermination 
camps. Trained in euthanasia methods 
in Berlin, he prepped for Treblinka 
by running an asylum in Linz, Aus- 
tria, where as many as 28,000 men- 
tally defective people were killed. His 
next stop was Sobibor, another camp 
in Poland, where his efficiency so im- 
pressed his Nazi superiors that he was 
given command of Treblinka. There, 
the prosecution charges, he eventually 
raised the daily death toll to an av- 
erage of 10,000. He oversaw the ac- 
tivities of the reclamation squad that 
yanked gold teeth from the mouths of 
corpses (319,000 Ibs. of gold from den- 
tal fillings, wedding rings and other jew- 
elry were shipped to the Third Reich 
from Treblinka). He also pioneered 
the building of a so-called “grill” 
made of railroad rails that served as 
a primitive crematorium, 

If convicted, Stangl probably will 
spend the rest of his life in prison. 
But as the prosecutor read the long in- 
dictment, Stangl never once winced. 
“IT have nothing on my conscience,” 
he said. “I did nothing but my duty.” 


INDIA 
Fire and Blood Again 


“We are discussing a creeping mal- 
ady that is undermining our nation,” la- 
mented Socialist Leader Nath Pai in 
India’s parliament last week. Dramatic 
as it seemed, his statement was no ex- 
aggeration. Once again battles had bro- 
ken out between India’s Hindu major- 
ity (460 million) and its Moslem mi- 
nority (60 million). It was essentially 
the same conflict that rent the subconti- 
nent when it achieved independence in 
1947, forced its partition into the hos- 
tile states of India and Pakistan and has 
caused periodic upheavals ever since. 
This time the site was the west-coast 
state of Maharashtra, where eight days 
of rioting left at least 152 Indians 
dead, more than 500 injured and thou- 
sands of shops and homes looted and 
burned out. 

The troubles began in Bhiwandi, a cot- 
ton and silk weaving center 35 miles 
north of Bombay, Maharashtra’s capital. 
Bhiwandi’s most prominent Moslems 
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agreed to join Hindus in an anniversary 
procession honoring the 17th century 


warrior Shivaji, who is remembered 
for his rout of the Moslem Moguls 
who dominated India for over 200 


years. So delicate are relationships be- 
tween the sects that marching slogans 
had to be approved before the pro- 
cession started out. All of them were 
about as inoffensive as LONG LIVE 
MOTHER INDIA. Midway through the 
parade, however, a few marchers be- 
gan to shout scurrilous slogans calling 
Moslems thieves. Soon stones, acid- 
filled light bulbs and Molotov cocktails 
began flying, though nobody is certain 
who started the barrage. A force of 
600 policemen firing tear gas and 
then bullets were unable to keep the 
fighting from spreading. 

Haunting Face. Word of the reli- 
gious riot ran through Maharashtra with 
predictable results. In Jalgaon, 200 miles 
away, Hindus forced an entire Moslem 
wedding party into a building and set 
it afire; 19 Moslems, including small chil- 
dren, died, In the town of Broach, 300 
people rioted after a pedicab knocked 
down an eight-year-old boy. In Bhi- 
wandi, Hindus chased six Moslem mon- 
eylenders into a thicket, set it afire and 
hacked the men to death as they fled 
the flames. 

Hindu-Moslem enmity has been a fac- 
tor in Indian life since the beginning 
of the tenth century. Two decades ago, 
it reached a peak when more than 100,- 
000 people died in the wake of par- 
tition. Religious fanatics still stir up 
trouble, and police intelligence is usu- 
ally not good enough to head it off. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi blamed 
the Hindu nationalist party, Jana Sangh, 
and its paramilitary arm, the Rashtrya 
Sewak Sangh (R.S.S.), for the latest 
bloodbath. “Is it a coincidence,” she 
asked, “that when people who belong 
to the R.S.S. or the Jana Sangh go some- 
where, soon afterward there is a riot? 
To me it seems a strange coincidence.” 
A Moslem speaker in parliament noted 
bitterly that “most of the riots break 
out in areas where Moslems are pros- 
perous.”” Nobody was more bitter, how- 
ever, than Home Minister Y.B. Chavan, 
a native of Maharashtra, who after a 
visit to Bhiwandi told of how small chil- 
dren had been burned alive in front of 
their mothers. “I have met such a moth- 
er,” said Chavan, “and her face will 
haunt me throughout my life.” 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Keeping the Lid On 


Along Calle el Conde, a once fash- 
ionable shopping street in Santo Do- 
mingo, business was at a near-standstill 
Jast week. In the Ciudad Nueva district 
of the capital, once known as “the Krem- 
lin” because of all the middle-class boys 
who grew up to be radicals there, post- 
ers coated the trees. Evenings, cinemas 
throughout the city were all but empty 
and streets were deserted before mid- 
night—the traditional time for political 
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BALAGUER DISTRIBUTING MONEY BEFORE ELECTIONS 
After dark, empty streets. 


murders. Once again the Dominican Re- 
public was facing the test of presidential 
elections, and as usual, violence played 
a leading role. In the three weeks be- 
fore the balloting, 29 people died and 
47 were wounded in political killings, 
victims of the extreme right and the ex- 
treme left. One of the dead: an eight- 
year-old child, who was killed when 
guards in a motorcade of President Joa- 
quin Balaguer’s Reformista Party fired 
at rock throwers as it rumbled into a 
Santo Domingo slum. 

Stodgy Bachelor. Balaguer, who re- 
vised the constitution so that he could 
seek re-election to a second four-year 
term, spent the last weeks of the cam- 
paign barnstorming the countryside, 
where he was particularly — strong. 
Though unemployment hovers around 
30%, this year’s harvest is a good one, as- 
suring Balaguer of continuing strength 
among the wealthy landowners as well 
as the peasants, who historically have 
gone along with “the boss”’—the man 
in power. 

Some critics accused Balaguer of try- 
ing to establish a dictatorship, as had 
his mentor, Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, 
who ruled for 31 years until his as- 
sassination in 1961. “He runs the coun- 
try like a Florentine court,” said a bank- 
er, implying that he is all too remote 
from the island's people and their as- 
pirations. “The longer we postpone tak- 
ing the lid off, the greater will be the 
explosion here.” Others accused him of 
lacking imagination and concentrating 
on showcase projects instead of attack- 
ing basic problems such as poverty, ed- 
ucational shortcomings and land reform. 
In reply, Balaguer pointed to his rec- 
ord since his election in 1966, after 
the U.S. intervention. “Everything | 
promised has been accomplished,” he 
said, “with the exception of museums 
in Santo Domingo and Santiago de los 


Caballeros.” To win voters’ loyalty, Ba- 
laguer hands out gifts at every cam- 
paign stop: new shoes, bolts of cloth, 
caps and 5- and 1-peso notes. It was 
an old-fashioned campaign typical of 
the man—a stodgy bachelor who nei- 
ther smokes nor drinks. 

The Abstainers. As the election date 
neared, Balaguer looked more and more 
like a winner. His four rivals were un- 
able to unite; the two strongest—right- 
wing ex-General Elias Wessin y Wessin 
and conservative Vice President Fran- 
cisco Augusto Lora—lagged far behind. 
The man who would have proved Ba- 
laguer’s strongest opponent, ex-President 
Juan Bosch, was abstaining from par- 
ticipation in the election, and so was 
his Dominican Revolutionary Party, the 
country’s largest political party. Ex- 
plained Bosch, a utopian with a strong 
emotional following among the poor 
who was overthrown by the military in 
1963 after only seven months in office: 
“Elections don’t solve anything, because 
the military does not respect the re- 
sults.” Instead, the former President 
urges what he vaguely describes as “a 
dictatorship with popular support,” 
which is not “Communistic.” Implicit 
in Bosch’s statements is the hope of an 
eventual coup that will return him to 
power, but even Bosch himself realizes 
that this is far off. 

Comfortable Posts. In the voting at 
week’s end, Balaguer’s well-organized 
political machine dominated the Do- 
minican scene. The President was backed 
not only by the influential military 
but also by officeholders—many of 
them ex-Trujillo followers—eager to 
hang on to their comfortable posts. 
As the counting of the votes began 
and the President spurted to an early 
lead over his rivals, it seemed that Joa- 
quin Balaguer might yet find time to 
build those museums. 
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As a belated reward for his heroic 
World War II exploits against the Jap- 
anese, the one-eyed, one-handed New 
Guinea native was flown to Canberra 
to meet Queen Elizabeth during her re- 
cent Australian tour, Ex-Sergeant-Major 
Yau Wiga did not hesitate to offer po- 
litical advice—in his best pidgin Eng- 
lish. “Me tellin Missis Queen: ‘Now 
queen, I'm one fella pickaninny. Self- 
guvim New Guinea im e no good. You 
givim self-guvim New Guinea now, New 
Guinea e all buggerup.’* The Queen's 
reply, reports Wiga, sounded something 
like, “Ooh, ah, ooh.” 

He looks more at home on a horse 
as TV’s Matt Dillon. But Gunsmoke 
Star James Arness is a hard-riding surf- 
er who has instilled a keen enthusiasm 
for the sport in his son Rolf, 18. Says 
young Arness: “You can get so stoked 
[deliriously happy] on waves that vou 
can’t stand it.” His father knows the feel- 
ing—and the surfers’ jargon. When his 
bov called from Melbourne, Australia, 
with the news that he had been crowned 
world surfboard champion, Big Jim an- 
swered, “Son, I'm stoked.” 

Since the escalation in Cambodia, it 
seems that Presidential Adviser Henry 
Kissinger's social life has de-escalated ac- 
cordingly. Washington Hostess (and spir- 
ited dove) Barbara Howar, with tongue 
partly in cheek, has threatened a uni- 
lateral withdrawal from their once flour- 
ishing alliance. “I told Henry that I'll 
be glad to see him any time he wants 
me to help him clear out his desk at 
the White House,” chides Barbara. 
“Nothing will kill a romance faster than 
a land war in Asia.” 

Under the austere Socialist regime 
of Tanzanian President Julius Nyerere, 
miniskirts, cosmetics and wigs are anath- 
ema, and beauty contests are banned as 





“exploitations of human flesh.” Small 
wonder, then, that the government 
frowned on a visit by “Miss World,” Aus- 
tria’s Eva Reuber-Staier. “A society 
which annually parades its women like 
cattle to award them prizes,” puffed a 
government newspaper, is “alien to our 
culture and sense of dignity.” Purred 
Eva: “I am very sorry not to be going to 
Tanzania. I hear it's a wonderful country 
—with some very handsome cattle.” 

Douglas Fairbanks Jr. and David Niv- 
en are members. Bing Crosby has been 
a frequent guest. But at White's, the 277- 
year-old London gentlemen's club, ev- 
idently enough show biz is enough. Af- 
ter Frank Sinatra was shown around 
the hallowed premises by Fairbanks and 
a party including the Earls of Perth 
and Westmorland, one old Tory sniffed: 
“Doug was a silly old fool to have 
done that. Bing Crosby, yes. But this is 
a different matter.” 

Reward: $10,000 to anyone who can 
prove that Jesse James was not really 
J. Frank Dalton, a Missouri storyteller 
who died in 1951 at the self-avowed 
age of 107, still protesting his—well, 
guilt. Such was the offer made by the 
owner of a Jesse James museum in Stan- 
ton, Mo. Jesse’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Stella James, 85, took the museum man 
to court with her contention—supported 
by most historians—that the real ban- 
dit was gunned down in 1882. Last 
week she made a clean getaway with 
the $10,000, 

Like thousands of other college se- 
niors in the year of the campus boy- 
cott, David and Julie Eisenhower have 
gone home and will pick up their di- 
plomas without taking final exams, Nat- 
urally David, who graduates with hon- 
ors from Amherst, regretted not being 
able to demonstrate his talents for his 
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DAVID AT BAT 
An afternoon of Wiffle ball. 


professors. He had to settle for passing 
the afternoon playing Wiffle ball on 
the south lawn of his father-in-law’s 
White House. 

An old Southeast Asia hand was un- 
impressed by President Nixon's promise 
to pull U.S. troops out of Cambodia 
by the end of June. “In fact he can do 
nothing else,” wrote Novelist Graham 
Greene in a letter to the Times of Lon- 
don, “Before the rains and the annual 
flooding of the Mekong, they must ei- 
ther go or decide to act as pioneers in un- 
derwater living.” 

In Boston, the evening's big event 
was the last-minute victory of Bobby 
Orr and the Bruins over St. Louis 
—bringing the city’s hockey fans their 
first Stanley Cup in 29 years, But enough 
loyal friends and Democrats turned out 
at an elegant $500-a-plate dinner to 
raise $300,000 for Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy's re-election campaign. Teddy was 
so gratified that he indulged in a mild 
boast: “I may not be Bobby Orr,” he 
said, “but I think I'm still a household 
word in Massachusetts.” 

“A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood 
hath.” Pravda, the official Communist 
Party newspaper, was borrowing from 
Shakespeare to dress up its diatribe 
against “ill-famed” and “shamefully no- 
torious” William F. Buckley and the 
U.S. Information Agency. But the good- 
ly apple, touring Russia on behalf of 
the USIA, was undaunted. “Very poorly 
written,” said Buckley. “After 50 years 
in the business, you'd think they'd be bet- 
ter at polemics than that. If they'd like, 
I'd be happy to teach them,” 
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Selflessness in Los Angeles 


Not only did 13,000 striking Los An- 
geles teachers vote to end their month- 
long walkout last week, they also re- 
jected a 5% wage increase. They want 
the school board to use their raise (which 
would have cost $18 million) to cut 
class size and restore remedial-reading 
programs. 

The strike, which kept more than 
half of the city’s 25,000 teachers off 
the job and one-third of its 650,000 stu- 
dents out of class, was called despite 
an earlier board offer of a 5% wage 
hike. The striking teachers insisted that 
the students must profit too. But the 
school board is reluctant to make the 
swap without hearing from those who 
stayed on the job and thus did not vote 
on the raise. The teachers’ selflessness, 
though, may have impressed Califor- 
nians, who will vote June 2 on a state- 
wide referendum calling for a minimum 
boost of $350 million in state aid to pub- 
lic schools. And if it is approved, the 
teachers may get some of that moncy 
themselves. 


Grading Strikers 


Across the country, student strikes 
have raised an unforeseen question: 
What about grades, credits and final ex- 
aminations? Faculties have debated the 
credit problem as heatedly as they dis- 
cuss Cambodia, and at most struck cam- 
puses the result is a flexible system that 
basically leaves grades and credit up to 
the individual student and his teacher. 

On most campuses that have remained 
open, students may receive grades based 
on work completed before they went 
on strike, or they may attend class as 
usual and take a final exam. Alter- 
natively, they may choose a_ simple 
“pass” or “fail,” or an incomplete and 
finish up in the fall. Where finals have 
not been canceled, there is a widespread 
choice on when to take exams—this 
spring, during the summer at home or 
in September back on campus. 

Even at totally closed schools, like 
Boston University, students can receive 
credit, although they obviously cannot 
take on-campus finals. A few closed 
schools have reopened in the face of 
threatened lawsuits by students secking 
to complete formal course work. Grad- 
uate students in some disciplines do 
not have many options, however pro- 
strike they may be. The New York 
State Court of Appeals, for instance, 
has ruled that third-year law students 
must complete their required class hours 
and take their finals to qualify for the 
state bar examinations. For most stu- 
dents, though, the wide range of choice 
is a strong indication of faculty sup- 
port for the sentiments that generated 
the strike movement. At some colleges, 
in fact, students are receiving credit for 
work in newly constituted classes on rac- 
ism and the war in Southeast Asia. 
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Policing the Campus 

In the good old silent college days, 
the duties of the kindly campus cop 
were rarely more critical than controlling 
a panty raid, lecturing a drunken stu- 
dent or investigating a petty theft. 
That serene existence has long since 
passed. Today's city-size universities 
have spawned an increasing crime rate 
and a restive student body. As a re- 
sult, many university administrators 
are recruiting a new breed of campus 
gendarme. 

He is younger, often college-educated, 
and trained to handle every campus 
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BERKELEY COP ON DUTY 
With flowers and “cool it” signs. 


crime from riot to robbery. At De- 
troit’s Wayne State, few of the 35 pa- 
trolmen have reached their 30th birth- 
day, and all hold at least one college 
degree. In addition to full-time police 
duties, they take night courses toward 
a master’s degree in liberal-arts subjects, 
and most take advanced courses in po- 
lice science as well. “Students know 
about our degrees,” says Wayne State’s 
Lieut. Dick Leonard, a Michigan State 
graduate, “and realize we've had the 
same problems they have now.” But 
members of the force know that they 
cannot let their sympathy for the stu- 
dents interfere with their job. Says 24- 
year-old Dan Murphy. “We just can’t 
allow disruptive tactics.” 

Peace Pigs. To cope with the dra- 
matically different campus of today, uni- 
versity police chiefs try to weed out 
authoritarian types among their men 
who may provoke more trouble than 
they control. Berkeley's top cop, Wil- 
liam Beall, frankly admits that he 





looks for “Peace Corps” types who 
can assure the students that “we are 
less likely to escalate the situation.” 
And Don Schwartzmiller, security chief 
of Kent State’s force, makes sure he 
knows what his officers will do “if 
they're called pigs by youngsters who 
mean it.” Says Schwartzmiller: “Their 
reactions have to be under control in 
all kinds of situations.” 

Even with better men and training, 
campus police forces may still be over- 
whelmed by the task of patrolling what 
amounts to a massive urban community. 
Then they must ask for outside help. At 
relatively quict campuses the problems 
usually remain manageable. But at 
Berkeley, Beall and his 87-man force 
must resort to the most ingenious means 
to keep order. Two recent examples: 

After Beall got word three weeks 
ago that radicals planned a major con- 
frontation on campus, he allowed a 
“peace brigade” of students to interpose 
themselves between the radicals and his 
force, which was protecting the uni- 
versity’s R.O.T.C. building. The predict- 
able rocks were hurled at the cops and 
buffering students, but no police charg- 
es or tear gas followed. After a few 
minor skirmishes, the radicals left in dis- 
gust. Said one dejectedly: “Hell, the 
pigs didn't shoot off ten bucks worth 
of gas today.” A week later, after a 
tense memorial rally for the Kent State 
dead, two of Beall’s officers strolled 
through the university plaza, flowers in 
their lapels, with student-made “cool 
it” signs. And the students did. 

Small Fires. In cases of large-scale 
disruptions, any university police force 
promptly asks for outside help. Sensing 
the potential for tragedy at Kent State 
three days before it occurred, Schwartz- 
miller sent an S O § to the state high- 
way patrol. The National Guard es- 
calation that followed was out of his 
control. Says Schwartzmiller: “We're 
not on campus to control riots. We put 
out small fires and try to keep others 
from starting.” 

Few campus police forces exercise au- 
thority beyond the university and ad- 
jacent areas. But if the force is large 
and thoroughly professional, it may serve 
the surrounding community by answer- 
ing calls for help. When Wayne State 
began to organize a campus force in 
1966, the university area was the most 
crime-infested in the city. Since that 
time, the force has handled quite a few 
off-campus calls. The crime rate has 
been slowed, and the situation is better 
than in many other areas of the city. 
The campus itself has stayed especially 
quiet. While buildings burned and rifles 
were fired only two blocks away from 
the campus during the city’s 1967 ri- 
ots, Wayne State’s damage amounted 
to two broken windows. Major credit 
for the continuing order in the campus 
community goes to the university cops. 
“If it weren't for our campus police,” 
says Duncan Sells, the university's dean 
of students, “this campus would have 
blown a long time ago.” 
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Now, youll never show up at 
the right time on the wrong day. 


If your present watch has the pre- series of Bulova precision watches that It also winds itself automatically 


put an end to this kind of ridiculous And sheds water automatically 
In fact, the only thing you have to 


cise time, but you have the wrong day, 


it’s as though your watch were pre- inaccuracy 
cisely 24 hours fast. Or slow It gives you the correct y and do is remember to look at it once in 


The Golden Clipper “D” is one of a ate, automatically a while 


Bulova.These days the right time isn’t enough. 
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With choices like these, no wonder Pontiac's 
the No.1 medium-priced car. 


Pontiacs New Grand Prix. (the big, black 


vehicle, left.) People look at our Pontiac Grand Prix 


and the first thing that comes into their heads is “luxury. 


They're right. At least partly. It's a very luxurious car. 

But Grand Prix is also a very sporty car 

Now we don't toss around claims like that just be- 
cause Grand Prix has front bucket seats. There’s more 
toit 

The entire front passenger compartment is de 
signed like a cockpit. The instruments and controls are 
built around the driver 
Totally. In fact, the front 
passenger has nothing 
to do but... well, sit 
back and be a pas- 
senger 

That's great duty 
ina Grand Prix. Be 
cause many of the things that make G.P. sporty for the 
driver make life pretty soft for a passenger. 

Things like Wide-Track ride. A tuned suspension 
Power front disc brakes. Variable-ratio power steering 
The 350-hp, 400-cu.-in. V-8. Long-wearing bias-belted 
tires. And the protection provided by the steel beam in 
each door. 

See how we've woven the sport and the luxury to 
gether? It's a good point to remember. 

Especially if you should decide that the typical 
luxury car doesn't hold quite enough excitement 
for you 
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Pontiac's New Firebird Esprit. (The sicek. 


silver vehicle, also left.) Sports car fans everywhere 
will probably quake when we talk about a luxury sports 
car. So wed better explain. We start with a great sports 
car. And we make it luxurious. But we also make sure 
the luxury never gets in the way of the sport 

Acase in point: Esprit's big-car ride. Since Esprit 
seats four, individually, there's room to raise the drive 
tunnel between the seats. Which provides room for 
rear suspension travel when you hit a bump. Which 
gives Esprit its luxurious big-car ride 

Yet we didn't give up handling or performance 
Esprit has a tuned suspension. A front stabilizer bar 
Bias-belted tires. A 350 V-8. And Pontiac's Wide-Track 

Esprit’s dual person- 
ality holds true inside, 
too. The instrument 
panel is everything a 
sports buff could want 
Easy-to-read cluster 
Easy-to-reach controls 
Yet the wood-grain vinyl accents look very rich. As do 
the knit vinyl and Morrokide seats. Plush stuff 

The front bumper is made of Pontiac Endura 
Endura is the resilient material that looks like painted 
metal but isn't. It resists pings, dings, chips and it 
wont rust 

A luxury sports car. Nobody else has 
quite made it before. Which is why Firebird 
Esprit is the beginning of tomorrow 
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little to move up a lot. To a Wide-Track Pontiac. 
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| youre going to get what’ 
> coming to you. 






That’s not a threar. It’s a central role in that service. They as the country continues to grow, 
promise—by the trucking bring virtually everything you so do your needs and the need for 
industry. Because we realize eat, wear and use every day of truck service. You've got a lot 
thar, in a sense, the trucking your life, and they don’t let you coming to you in the years 
_--- ~*~ industry isan important national down. They deliver the goods ahead —more than ever before. 
4 resource. In fact, it’s a public smoothly, efficiently, safely And it’s up to us to see that you 
~—_ utility. Keeping your trucking get it, 
As an American, you enjoy industry healthy and modern is ; j has 
the best transportation service important to every man, woman Americas Trucking Amsciaiiett, Inc. 


3 f st, NW, lashington, , D.C. 200: 
in the world. And trucks play a and child in America. And we’re BOGE Sey OLR em - = 


always working on it. Because, 


If you've got it, a truck brought it. 








MASTERS & JOHNSON INTERVIEWING PATIENTS AT ST. LOUIS CLINIC 


Hvt* MILLER is not his true name, 
but his problem is genuine enough. 
He is a failure in Years have 
passed since Harry and his wife, who 


bed. 
are in their late 30s, have given or 
taken any pleasure in sex. With 
siderable hesitation and embarrassment, 
they confided their difficulty to their min- 
ister, who was sympathetic but unable 
to help. He referred them to the Re- 
productive Biology Research Founda 
tion in St. Louis. On arrival, the Mill- 
ers checked into a red brick residential 
building where the foundation leases 
apartments at $100 a week for out-of- 
town patients. At 9 the next morning, 
they called for their first appointment 


con- 


Before long, the sexual anxieties 
and fears that had brought the Mill- 
ers to St. Louis began to dissolve. 


The foundation, which is discreetly iden- 
tified as the Central Medical Building, 
could pass for an ordinary medical clin- 
ic anywhere. Inside, piped music vies 
softly with a professional and somehow 
hush. A woman attendant, 
dressed in the white pantsuit and 
beige silk scarf that is the uniform 
for the foundation’s female staff, di- 
rected them to the second floor. 


reassuring 


Ultimate Communication 


There they met Dr. William Howell 
Masters, the director, an owlish, stern- 
looking man of 54, and Mrs. Virginia 
Johnson, 45, his associate, 
whose manner is as Outgoing as Mas- 
ters’ is reserved. The Millers were 
told that this first interview, and all oth 
ers, would be taped—a measure de- 
signed to protect the patients by elim- 
inating stenographers from the necessary 
history-taking. They were reminded of 
the foundation’s credo as worded by 


research 
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Masters: “There is no such thing as 
an uninvolved partner in a sexually dis- 
tressed marriage.” Indeed, had the Mill- 
ers not entered treatment together, 
they could not have entered at all. Final- 
ly, they were asked to refrain from 
any sexual activity whatsoever until oth- 
erwise directed 

The message, in short, was that the 
Millers were not there to perform or 
be judged. They were there to redis- 
cover, under guidance but not obser- 
vation, the ultimate form of human 
communication that takes place in the 
marriage bed 

The Millers are a hypothetical though 
representative example of the 790 cases 


of sexual incompatibility that have 
been treated in St. Louis over the 
past eleven years. In a new book 


called Human Sexual Inadequacy (Lit- 
tle, Brown; $12.50), Dr. Masters and 
Mrs. Johnson summarize their ther- 
apeutic approach to the problem of 
what they call sexual “dysfunction.” 
Written in less than six weeks, the 
book is poorly organized and clotted 
with a jargon that makes it almost un- 
readable for all but the Ppsy- 
chologists, marriage counselors and 
other professionals for whom it was in- 
tended. Nonetheless, the work is al- 
ready a_ bestseller, and with some 
reason. In the underdeveloped field of 
sex research, the authors are pioneers; 
they are the most important explorers 
since Alfred Kinsey into the most mys- 
terious, misunderstood and rewarding 
of human functions. 

Masters and Johnson take a modest 
view of their work. “We do not pre- 
tend expertise in anything.” says Mas- 
ters. “Ours is a small, somewhat de- 
termined research effort—the first study 


doctors, 


of the physiology, and to a major de- 
gree the psychology, of sexual function, 
Many people will be in the field in 
due course and will do a better job.” 

It is a job that needs to be done. Mas- 
ters argues that “the great cause for di- 
vorce in this country is sexual inad- 
equacy, And I would estimate that 75% 
of this problem is treated by the psy- 
chologist, the social worker, the min- 
ister, the lawyer. Medicine really has 
not met its responsibility.” No one knows 
the extent of the problem. The foun- 
dation’s educated guess is that perhaps 
half of the 45 million married couples 
in the U.S. are sexually incompatible 
to some degree 





Sex as Salvation 


In an era of pop sex, which fic- 
tionally and visually glorifies coition and 
accepts the idea of honeymoon-before- 
marriage, it might seem strange that 
there ure any sexual hang-ups left to 
be treated. Whatever the “sexual rev- 
olution” may mean, it certainly has freed 
modern woman of the Victorian notion 
that females do not enjoy sex: the mod- 
ern woman knows what she ts missing, 
erotically speaking. On the other hand, 
the American male has succumbed to 
the widely advertised notion that he 
should be the super-performer in what 
has been called the decade of orgasmic 
preoccupation — that 
could be enhanced by Masters’ and John- 
son’s emphasis on sex as a form of 
salvation 

Behind this new (or old) morality 
lurk many of the same fears of inad- 
equacy, the same sexual myths and mis- 
takes, that disturbed earlier generations. 
Dr. Eugene Schoenfeld (“Dr, HIPpocra- 
whose freewheeling column of 


preoccupation—a 


tes”), 
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medical advice runs in 15 underground 
newspapers, reports that a surprising 
number of his supposedly liberated 
young male readers worry about penis 
length. He also gets letters from men 
with hang-ups about masturbation: 
“They're worried that it will grow hair 
on the palms of their hands or rot 
their brains out or something.” Virginia 
Johnson has known women who thought 
that men, like Priapus, have permanent 
erections. “A lot of uninformed wom- 
en,” she says, “are like the little kid 
who, upon learning about pregnancy 
for the first time, said, ‘In there with 
all that spinach!’ ” 

In their treatment of sexually myth- 
ridden patients, Masters and Johnson 
use an eclectic and considerate approach, 
For example, the use of therapeutic 
teams composed of one man and one 
woman relieves the couple entering treat- 
ment from having to discuss, at first, hu- 
miliating shortcomings with someone of 
the opposite sex. The foundation has 
two such teams and hopes eventually 
to train two or three more. 

Within three days, if things go right, 
the patients are talking openly to both 
therapists—and to each other, By then 
they have been given a thorough phys- 
ical examination and are ready, despite 
nervousness, to begin the physical part 
of the treatment, which is carefully cal- 
culated to ease the burden of fear, shame 
and ignorance that impedes normal sex 
function. The couples are told that noth- 
ing is expected of them and that much 
more can be learned from occasional 
failures than from unbroken success in 
the course of treatment. 





Role Reversal 


At the direction—never the command 
—of their therapists, the patients are en- 
couraged to begin exploring the latent 
capabilities and mysteries of their bod- 
ies. As a first step, they are asked to dis- 
robe in the privacy of their apartment 
bedroom and caress each other in ways 
only indirectly sexual—a gentle stroking 
of the back, a hand lightly tracing the 
contours of a thigh. Taking turns is an 
important part of the therapy. One 
spouse is the giver, the other the getter 
of pleasure. The roles are then reversed. 
In succeeding sessions, the caressing be- 
comes more intimate, until at last the 
partners explore the full pleasure po- 
tential of sexual union. The clinic’s ap- 
proach is to remove, or at least reduce, 
the pressures that can turn sex into a 
dreaded command performance. Each 
day, the couples return to the clinic for 
an extended discussion with the ther- 
apists. Outside of that, their schedule is 
their own; they find their own way free- 
ly, and at their own pace. As part of 
the process, the couples are granted 
what might be called sexual vacations. 
One day, for instance, without warning, 
they will be asked to do nothing more in- 
timate that evening than go out to din- 
ner and a movie. And never are the 
patients graded in any way; never is it 
proposed that they are ready for the con- 
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summating moment. Says Virginia John- 
son: “Just going from A to B may be 
enough; it is not necessary always to 
go from A to Z.” 

Indeed, Masters and Johnson do not 
speak of success rate but of failure 
rate. “Sexual adequacy,” says Masters, 
“is probably a state of mind.” So is sex- 
ual inadequacy. Chief among its man- 
ifestations are primary impotence (the 
male's lifelong inability to achieve va- 
ginal penetration), secondary impotence 
(at least one successful penetration), and 
among women, the inability to reach or- 
gasm, either all or most of the time. 

Failure rates varied widely. For pri- 
mary impotence, a symptom treated in 
32 males, it was 40%—in the authors’ 
judgment, a clinical “disaster.” On the 
other hand, vaginismus—a form of mus- 





cular spasm making intercourse difficult 
or impossible—proved totally amenable 
to treatment. All 29 of the patients 
with this complaint were cured within 
two weeks. 

The foundation's overall failure rate, 
after 


five years of follow-up by 
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telephone, was only 20%. The calls are 
supportive inquiries about how the for- 
mer patients are getting along. As it 
turns out, most are getting along fine: 
95% of those successfully treated dur- 
ing their two weeks at the foundation re- 
port continuing success after five years. 
Without question the large majority of 
cases treated by the foundation showed 
some improvement, however modest. 
“The level of discovery,” says Virginia 
Johnson, “is often quite phenomenal. 
It's like ‘Gee, oh, gee whiz’—almost 
that ridiculous—'l felt it. Wow! 

The very idea that sex researchers 
like Masters and Johnson can profes- 
sionally guide couples to mutually sat- 
isfactory intercourse still produces some 
outrage. “There are many people who 
think that sexual function should never 
be investigated, that it is simply ‘sacred 
ground,’ ” says Masters. “For those who 
feel this way, I have no answer except 
to say that's their opinion and | honor 
it. | happen to think it is a field in 











which medicine has a responsibility. It 
is not a popular opinion.” 

It has never been popular. The pi- 
oneers of research into sexuality— 
Freud, Wilhelm Reich, Havelock Ellis, 
Richard von Krafft-Ebing, Marie Stopes, 
Alfred Kinsey—were initially vilified. 
Bill Masters openly acknowledges his 
debt to these precursors, particularly to 
Kinsey, whose studies, Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male (1948) and Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female (1953), 
were the first serious attempts to an- 
alyze quantitatively the variety and na- 
ture of “orgasmic encounters.”’ Kinsey's 
data were flawed by the narrow range 
of his interviewed sampling and by his 
determinedly mechanistic approach to 
the subject of sex. Nonetheless, his re- 
search legitimized the study of a hith- 
erto taboo subject. Says Masters: “He 
opened the door. We wanted to kick it 
all the way open.” 

The first kick produced Human Sex- 
ual Response in 1966, a meticulous de- 
scription of the physiological changes 
that take place in the male and female 
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body during sex. The subjects were re- 
cruited largely from the academic com- 
munity at Washington University and 
its medical school. They were paid to 
perform coitus, self-manipulation and a 
variety of other acts while clinic per- 
sonnel, including Masters and Johnson, 
watched and filmed the proceedings. Al- 
though the book was deliberately writ- 
ten in clinical terms digestible only by 
doctors, it sold 250,000 copies in hard- 
cover—at $10 each, Response also 
sparked a number of journalistic po- 
nies, plus at least two lubricious novels 
—Venus Examined, The Experiment 
—about goings-on at sex-research cen- 
ters. Masters and Johnson became pub- 
lic figures. 

Within the medical profession, com- 
mentary on Human Sexual Response 
was overwhelmingly favorable. Like 
most of their predecessors, Masters and 
Johnson were also subjected to a bar- 
rage of stinging criticism that has yet 
to subside. They were accused of using 
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a troupe of sexual athletes wholly un- 
typical of the population at large. Mas- 
ters had built a rather bizarre device: a 
plastic dildo connected to a camera, 
which could photograph the interior of 
the vagina. Partly because of this ap- 
paratus, the authors were accused of de- 
humanizing sex and concentrating on 
technique at the expense of romance 
and morality. Psychiatrists and clergy- 
men attacked the project as an inva- 
sion of privacy. Masters and Johnson 
were rebuked for writing a book about 
sex without once using the word love. 
The authors have chosen not to de- 
fend their books, but Masters does 
have a comment about this particular 
accusation. “Can you imagine that [as 
a criticism of] a physiology textbook?” 
he asks. “The word love is in Human 
Sexual Inadequacy. Just twice. On the 
same page. Find it.”* He believes that 
the detailed study of sexual physiology 
in Response was a necessary first step 
toward their second objective: the treat- 
ment of sexual failure. “We are study- 
ing sexuality in the total context of 
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human experience,” he insists. “But 
we had to start with the how and the 
what of sex before we could go on to 
the why.” 

Insights gained in the authors’ ear- 
lier study have proved invaluable in ther- 
apy. Working with the subjects who 
contributed to Response, for instance, 
they discovered a simple technique for 
the prevention of premature ejaculation 
that has proved highly successful in 
treatment. In matters of sexual tech- 
nique, they suggest that the “female su- 
perior” position in coitus should be used 
more often. Not only does this position 
offer the woman a better chance of 
achieving orgasm, but it is also useful 
in the relief of most male inadequacies, 
since it allows the woman partner more 
freedom of movement and, hence, more 
control. 

Masters and Johnson have disproved 
a host of myths that can and do af- 


* Page 299. 
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fect sexual satisfaction. Among their 
conclusions: 

> Penis size has nothing to do with sex- 
ual effectiveness. 

> Baldness is not a sign of virility. 

> There is no physiological difference, 
as Freud first proposed, between a cli- 
toral orgasm and a vaginal orgasm. 

> Humans can remain sexually active 
well into their ninth decade. “All that 
is necessary,” says Masters, “is reason- 
ably good health and an interested and 
interesting partner.” 

> Intercourse is not dangerous at any 
time during pregnancy—unless. says 
Masters. it is contraindicated by “rup- 
tured membranes, pain and bleeding.” 

> Masturbation is not harmful. 

All of their research reflects Masters’ 
and Johnson's conviction that in the ex- 
ercise of sex nothing is forbidden as 
long as it is acceptable and pleasurable 
to both partners. 

So far, their new book has stirred 
less controversy than their earlier work, 
perhaps because its intended professional 
audience has not yet read it. Nonetheless, 
the Masters and Johnson approach has 
been sharply criticized by some med- 
ical authorities. Manhattan Psychiatrist 
Natalie Shainess contends that the au- 
thors’ coldly technical attitude toward 
therapy robs sex of its joy and mean- 
ing. Existential Psychoanalyst Rollo 
May, who was less than enthusiastic 
about the authors’ research into the me- 
chanics of coital function, says that Mas- 
ters and Johnson are fighting puritanism 
with “the new technology”—a dangerous 
weapon because it contributes to the de- 
personalization of sex by assuming that 
sex is part of technology. 

The sharpest attack on Masters and 
Johnson centers on their therapeutic 
use of what they cuphemistically call 
“partner surrogates” for 41 single men 
who were accepted by the foundation 
for treatment. One-third of these pa- 
tients had once been married: sexual in- 
adequacy was a key factor in their 
divorces. Even though the philosophy 
of the clinic is treatment within the mar- 
riage context, Masters and Johnson de- 
cided to accept these patients. 


Giving to Get 


The 13 female surrogates, drawn from 
the St. Louis area, were considered and 
trained as part of the therapeutic team. 
They were enjoined against becoming 
emotionally involved with, or even see- 
ing, male patients once the two-week 
treatment ended—and none did, To 
some critics, the surrogates were noth- 
ing other than well-meaning unpaid pros- 
titutes, But Dr. Masters, arguing that 
“these men are societal cripples,” asks: 
“Does society want them treated? If 
they are not treated, it is discrimination 
of one segment of society over an- 
other.” Surrogates were not supplied 
for women, since, explains Mrs. John- 
son, “in our society, the female is taught 
that only marriage gives her permission 
to be a sexual creature, and we are 
only giving her more difficulty if we 





try to treat her outside of marriage.” 

Some critics suggest that Masters and 
Johnson see no relation between sex 
and morality. In fact, they do take an im- 
plicit stand on sexual morality. They be- 
lieve in the principle—hardly new but 
easily forgotten—of “giving in order to 
get.” They also believe that sex is a mu- 
tual experience into which both part- 
ners must enter without reservation or 
shame, and that the ultimate goal of 
sex is communication—the only truc 
basis for marriage. Their entire course 
of therapy is aimed at expelling from 
the bedroom two invisible people who 
do not belong there. Masters and John- 
son call them “spectators”: the man wor- 
rying whether he will be successful this 
time; the woman concerned about her 
own chances of pleasure in so precar- 
ious a situation. Once anxieties about 
performance have been allayed, once 
the spectators have left the room, na- 
ture can take over unassisted. 


Lifelong Goal 


Bill Masters and Virginia Johnson 
reached St. Louis and their dedication 
to sex research by entirely different 
routes. Inspired by the passionate med- 
ical interests of his younger brother 
Francis, now a plastic surgeon in Kan- 
sas City, Kans., Masters also chose to 
study medicine. During his junior year 
at the University of Rochester's med- 
ical school, he fixed on his lifelong pro- 
fessional goal. An internship in obstetrics 
and gynecology in St. Louis reinforced 
his conviction that sex was the last im- 
portant biological function that was still 
largely unexplored. “I got no training 
in sexual functioning,” he says. “Neither 
did any doctor who went to school. 
When patients came and began to ques- 
tion me as the ‘authority,’ I had to 
admit my appalling ignorance. You get 
awfully tired of saying ‘I don’t know.’ * 
After a decade of study in hormonal 
treatment for the wasting effects of age, 
Masters began a research program in 
sexual physiology under the auspices of 
the Washington University medical 
school in 1954. 

His research associate, born of a Mis- 
souri farm family named Eshelman, 
grew up within the rigid sexual taboos 
of the back country. “I was never told 
about menstruation or anything,” she 
says. “There was a very rigid rejection 
of anything sexual. You didn’t talk about 
it.” Her 1950 marriage to a musician 
ended in divorce six years and two chil- 
dren later. Says she: “Musicians are 
night people and babies are day people, 
and I couldn't handle it all.” She met 
Masters in 1956 when job-hunting in 
St. Louis. He was looking for a female 
research associate for his program. “My 
attitude was,” he says, “that if you're 
going into sex research, it is apparent 
that both sexes should be represented. 
No man is going to know very much 
about the human female, and no wom- 
an is going to know very much about 
the male.” Although Mrs. Johnson now 
has some credits toward a doctorate in 
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From Ben-Was to 


WO other books about sex, both now riding the best- 

seller lists, differ as widely as—well. man and woman. 
Unlike Human Sexual Inadequacy, both are emphatically 
nontechnical works that make no claim to scholarship or 
original research. 

Psychiatrist David Reuben’s Everything You Always 
Wanted to Know About Sex* (*But Were Afraid to 
Ask) might better be titled More Than You Ever Want- 
ed to Know About Sex* (*Because You Didn't Know 
What to Ask). Using a question-and-answer technique, 
the author tours every inch of the sexual landscape, 
from abortion to “September sex.” And then some. 
Who but Reuben, for instance, would dream of in- 
quiring: “What’s a ben-wa?” (A self-stimulating device 
used by Japanese women.) Or, “Do fetishists get mar- 
ried?” (They do.) Reuben wrote his book, he says, be- 
cause “in virtually every patient, I see a person living in 
the Space Age who has left his (or her) sexual organs in 
the Stone Age.” It must be a good reason, since Ev- 
erything (David McKay; $6.95) has sold nearly 400,000 
copies since its publication last November. 


Bedroom Athletics 


He also compares ejaculation to a missile launching 
into outer space—adding, jauntily, that the sexual launch- 
ing is into “inner space.” This too-calculated irreverence 
and tasteless tone undermine Reuben’s attempt to 
inform. 

The other sexual bestseller, The Sensuous Woman, by 
“J” (Lyle Stuart; $6), reads like a put-on. It probably 
isn't. Purportedly addressed to women, the book is a do-it- 
yourself guide to sexual fulfillment. As one step toward 
achieving orgasm, it recommends masturbation “to your 
heart's content”—advice that the author claims to have fol- 
lowed herself. Behind the pseudonymous “J” is Missouri- 


born Joan Garrity, 31, who has worked in public re- 
lations for several Manhattan publishing firms. 

Miss Garrity’s objective in writing the book, beyond 
the money in it (85,000 copies sold), was to persuade 
women no prettier than herself (“I have heavy thighs, 


lumpy hips, protruding teeth, a ski-jump nose, poor pos- 
ture. flat feet, and uneven ears”) that being unat- 
tractive is no obstacle in the sex game. Her rules for 
playing it are inventive, to say the least. Among other 
things, she invites her readers to fantasize “being rav- 


Reuben manages to convey enough common sense 


to make the book at least ep- 
isodically informative. He re- 
flects a matter-of-fact permis- 
siveness about sexuality, and 
straightforwardly attacks a va- 
riety of common myths. But 
the book has probably infu- 
riated as many readers as it 
has enlightened. “Human des- 
tiny,” writes the author at 
one point, “is constant, re- 
lentless copulation”—uninten- 
tionally implying that sex is 
almost a reflex function, like 
bowel movement. Elsewhere, 
Reuben suggests that Coke is 
“the best douche available.” 


psychology, she has no college degree. 
“The disciplinary background for this 
work really doesn’t matter very much,” 
Masters explains. “There's no discipline 
that one can say is uniquely vital to 
the program.” 

The foundation claims seven days 
and two nights of every week and per- 
mits the researchers little or no private 
life. Masters is married and the father 
of two children, but he adamantly se- 
questers his family from the inquisitive, 
presumably because it must not be easy 
to be the wife or child of a sex re- 
searcher. “His whole life is here at the 
lab,” says Virginia Johnson. So is hers, 
although she does, like Masters, take 
Sunday afternoons off. 

Since 1964, their clinic has operated 
as a private foundation. It currently 
has half a dozen projects in motion, 
among them an inquiry into the physi- 
ology and treatment of homosexuality, 
chiefly female, another aimed at the pre- 
vention rather than the treatment of sex- 
ual inadequacy. Its operating budget of 
$500,000 a year comes from private con- 
tributions, such small grants as it is 
able to wheedle out of philanthropic 
foundations (“None of the big ones 
would touch us,” says Masters, “Too 
controversial”), and fees from patients, 
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who are charged on a sliding scale that 
ranges from nothing to $2,500 for the 
treatment. Masters and Johnson divide 
their publishing royalties three ways: 
one-third to the foundation, the rest 
for themselves. 


"Mom and Pop" 

They insist that they are not sex ed- 
ucators but sex investigators. Nonethe- 
less, they are acutely aware of the pub- 
lic appetite for knowledge—and of the 
generally unreliable character of the sex 
information now available. “The greatest 
form of sex education,” Masters once 
said, “is Pop walking past Mom in the 
kitchen and patting her on the fanny, 
and Mom obviously liking it. The kids 
take a look at this action and think, 
‘Boy, that’s for me!’ ” Otherwise, the un- 
informed must depend largely on the 
flood of literature—1,500 marriage man- 
uals in print, more published every 
month—that pours out in response to 
the demand. Much of it is trash. One con- 
temporary marriage manual warns that 
the health and happiness of man and 
wife may be destroyed unless their ev- 
ery sexual congress ends in joint cli- 
max. By contrast, Masters and Johnson 
believe that simultaneous orgasm is un- 
necessary and that its occurrence is “just 
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ished by a tiger,” to keep a 
sex diary (“briefly rate your sex- 
ual response as superb, good, 
indifferent or lousy”), and to 
“train like an athlete for the 
act of love.” To that end, she 
urges female readers: “Learn 
to move your pelvis and be- 
hind as if they were loaded 
with ball bearings.” 

From such advice—in fact, 
from the book's concentration 
on the acrobatics of sex—the 
reader might conclude that 
sex is a controlled form of 
muscular combat, akin to pro 
football. 





a beautiful coincidence.” Equally un- 
dependable as guides to conjugal hap- 
piness are two books soaring high on 
the bestseller lists (see box). 

The magnitude of the problem of sex- 
ual inadequacy, and their own limi- 
tations in treating it, distress both Mas- 
ters and Johnson. They know that 
Human Sexual Inadequacy will inspire 
sexually incompatible couples to try do- 
it-yourself therapy, and they hope that 
the result will be beneficial. At the 
very least, says Masters, the book may 
create a land-office demand for pro- 
fessional help that will force therapists 
—especially those in medicine—to en- 
large their own understanding of sex- 
ual function. 

Beyond that, he says, readers who suf- 
fer from sexual malfunction “will find 
out that they're not the only ones in 
the world with this affliction, and this 
in itself is reassuring. They will know 
that professional help can be sought, 
and they may have some concept of 
how to do it. Finally, if they read with 
any objectivity, they'll come to realize 
that the one thing that is lacking in 
their marriage is some form of com- 
munication.” Clearly, in the opinion of 
Masters and Johnson, the best com- 
munication of all is conjugal sex. 
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ment panel with wood grain effect. Flow-thru 
8 ventilation. 


Sound unfamiliar for a low-priced car? It is. 
And there’s still more that’s standard. Lots of 
The first o Furo ean room for four big adults. Easy maintenance (with lots 
of do-it-yourself tips in the owner's manual). Power 
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disc brakes up front. Four-speed synchromesh trans- 
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® There's only one word for it. Sexy. And that's 
unheard of at less than $2300. Until now. 


Manufacturers suggested retail price. Does not include transportation 
charges, dealer preparation, if any, state ond local toxes. 


There used to be two kinds of imports. Beau- 
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pensive. Now there’s something better than either: 
it's beautiful and inexpensive. It’s the success car of the 
decade in Europe, and now it's available in America 

« in limited quantities. 
Capri offers an extravagant collection of ex- 
: citing features as standard equipment. Features that 
are usually optional. Radial tires. Styled steel wheels. 
| Soft vinyl front buckets (red car comes with black 
vinyl; other interiors: beechnut [shown], blue and 
red). Luxurious carpeting. A European-type instru- 
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Capri Sport Coupe. 
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Morning: 
Remember your 








stomach gets up too. 


The two of you should share a bow] of 
Kellogg’s’ Raisin Bran. It’s a very easy 
way to face breakfast at 7 a.m. It’s got fruit. 
It’s got looks. It’s got lightness. It’s got 
nutrition. The only thing you bring is you 
and a little milk and sugar. We figure il 
breakfast is easier to face, the day will be 


easier to face. Isn’t that a nice thought? 


Nelloggs 


cMorning. Let’s face it together. 








RUM & ORANGE. 
IT'S A SCREWDRIVER MADE WITH RUM. 
DOM T HNOCK IT TILL YOU'VE TRIED IT. 


A SCI 
juice. Vox 
does nothing for it 
thing to it. It makes the orange juice 
taste thinner 

A Rt 


, too. But rum does have a taste. A 


-wdriver tastes like orange 
i, which is virtually tastele 
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& Orange tastes like orange 





iste that complements the orange juice 
So rum doesn’t make it taste thinner. It 
nakes it taste better 
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At least Puerto Rican Rum does 


k and sweet and syrupy like 





rum from other countries. 

Ours ts light and clear and dry. With 
no bite or strong aroma. Because all 
Puerto Rican Rums are distilled at high 
proof. And aged. And filtered with char- 
coal for added smoothness 

Try the taste. Make it like a screw- 
driver, but make it with white or silver 
Puerto Rican Rum. 


PUERTO RICAN RUM 
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Missing in Cambodia (Contd.) 

Few correspondents know their way 
around as well as Richard Beebe Dud- 
man. Resourceful without being reckless, 
in 20 years on the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch he has learned to operate with 
equal case in Cuba or Washington, the 
Middle East or London, Viet Nam or 
Paris. But no newsman can be at ease 
on assignment in Cambodia. 

One day this month, on his sixth 
visit to Indochina, Dudman left Saigon 
in a turquoise scout car for a firsthand 
look at developments across the Cam- 
bodian border in Svay Rieng province 
and perhaps Phnom-Penh. Driving the 
car was Michael Morrow, 24, a foun- 





DUDMAN 





POND 


role as journalists. In fact. each of the 
three has criticized U.S. military in- 
volvement in Indochina. In 1963 Dud- 
man was even refused a visa by South 
Viet Nam after he wrote articles unfa- 
vorable to the Diem regime. 

The trio’s disappearance brought the 
number of journalists missing in the 
Cambodian-South Vietnamese area to 
eleven, including two other Americans 
(Time, April 20). As official and unof- 
ficial attempts to locate them continued 
last week, one response came from Cam- 
bodia’s deposed Prince Sihanouk. Ca- 
bled in Peking by the Christian Science 
Monitor, Sihanouk replied: “If news of 
these journalists reaches us at any time, | 
shall not fail to inform you.” 


ar PETE Live CATTLE TIME 


MORROW 


Across the border in a turquoise scout car. 


der and correspondent of Dispatch News 
Service, the tiny agency that distributed 
Seymour Hersh’s Pulitzer-prizewinning 
story on My Lai. Between the two men 
sat Elizabeth Ann Pond, 33, on leave 
from her job as Viet Nam correspondent 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 

Noncombative. The trip was sup- 
posed to take less than two days. Beth 
Pond, in fact, was due the next night 
at a small dinner party being given by 
South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thicu. But the group ran into dif- 
ficulty at a Cambodian army roadblock 
on the outskirts of Svay Rieng town. 
Ronald Ross, correspondent for the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, was in an- 
other vehicle ahead of them. “I looked 
back and saw Dick and Beth arguing 
with the Cambodians about getting 
through,” he says. Ross continued on 
his way. Dudman, Morrow and Pond 

. have not been heard from since. 

Back in Saigon, fellow correspondents 
concluded that the Viet Cong had cap- 
tured the Dudman group after it finally 
got past the roadblock. Morrow, whose 
wife was born in Hanoi, speaks Viet- 
namese, so there was hopeful speculation 
that he could explain their noncombative 
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Stronger Voice for Reporters 
Griping by reporters is as endemic 
to the newspaper business as deadlines. 
Whenever newsmen get together, chane- 
es are they will complain about being un- 
derpaid or overedited, or both. Lately, 
some reporters in the U.S. have been 
showing signs of more organized dis- 
satisfaction about other issues. They are 
following a European trend (Time, Jan. 
19) and secking a bigger voice in how 
their papers are run. Items: 
> Under a new Newspaper Guild con- 
tract at the Denver Post, three report- 
ers will meet monthly in committee 
with three members of management to 
discuss questions of publishing ethics. 
(One grievance the reporters plan to 
raise is the assignment of so-called puff 
pieces to support ads in special sec- 
tions.) Some young reporters are skep- 
tical of the committee's effectiveness. 
With staffers from the Rocky Mountain 
News, they are trying to start. their 
own watchdog journal, along the lines 
of the Chicago Journalism Review. 
>» At the Rochester Times-Union and 
the Democrat and = Chronicle, both 
owned by the Gannett Company, re- 


porters, copy editors and photographers 
started taking turns this year sitting in 
as policy-making members of the edi- 
torial board. Says Executive Vice Pres- 
ident Al Neuharth: “We believe con- 
trol of policy should be in the bosses’ 
hands because that’s where the ultimate 
responsibility lies. But we also feel jour- 
nalists at every level should be encour- 
aged to contribute their best talents 
and ideas.” 
> At the Minneapolis Tribune, a group 
of reporters organized themselves in 
February “to promote quality journal- 
ism,” held some 20 meetings in their 
homes and exchanged thoughts one Sat- 
urday morning at the press club with Tyi- 
bune President John Cowles Ir., Exec- 
utive Editor Bower Hawthorne and 
Managing Editor Wallace Allen. Cowles 
agreed that the paper needed more rap- 
port with young readers, though he chal- 
lenged one reporter's notion that Bob 
Dylan is as important to this generation 
as Charles Lindbergh was to his. Other 
results: follow-up discussions between 
top editors and individual staffers, and 
a questionnaire from Allen seeking de- 
tails of specific complaints. 
> At the New York Post, most of the ed- 
itorial staff signed a petition last Sep- 
tember seeking closer communication 
between the newsroom and Dorothy 
Schiff, publisher and editor in chief. 
Mrs. Schiff began weekly meetings with 
representative groups the next month. 
Among staff suggestions already acted 
upon: more attention to the black com- 
munity and youth activities, including 
the assigning of a full-time rock music 
critic, and the appointment of a “fu- 
tures” editor to plan some stories fur- 
ther ahead, enabling reporters to do 
more research, 

Reporters are stirring collectively at 
other U.S. papers, most notably at the 
New York Times, More than 30 Times 


staffers, including top reporters and 
critics, gathered privately one recent 
Sunday afternoon to discuss morale 


and swap complaints. Managing Editor 
A.M. Rosenthal says that no formal 
committee exists, and he has received no 
demands, But smaller meetings are con- 
tinuing, and some approach to manage- 
ment is in the offing. One likely pitch: 
that the Tinies editors are out of touch 
with some groups, particularly students 
and blacks, and that their judgment 
about stories about those groups is some- 
times uninformed. As a result, say these 
reporters, even the Times’ extensive cov- 
erage may not be adequate. “What we 
need,” says one, “is more direct re- 
lations with the editors who run the 
paper.” 


An Act of Usurpation 

It was like a clenched fist at a gar- 
den party. Discreet ads presented their 
accustomed celebration of the good life. 
Rolls-Royces at $31,600. Bracelets at 
$1,200 each (“Two will give you a beau- 
tiful necklace”). The cartoons included 
the customary chuckle at suburbia. 
White space set off John Updike’s lat- 
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The President of the New York Stock Exchange discusses: 





Eleven facts to help you 
understand the changes 
in stock fees. 


In recent weeks. the New York Stock Exchange has taken two 
steps that have brought forth a good deal of discussion. I want to 
tell you why we have taken these actions 

On February 13, the Exchange passed on to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission a commission plan developed by an 
independent research organization. This study's conclusions. 
which have not yet been endorsed by the Board of Governors or 
the members of the Exchange, recommended reducing present 
commissions on trades of 300 shares or more and raising com 
missions on smaller transactions 

Chis is a complicated matter. It will take months for the SEC 
to examine the details and arrive ata point of view. and ultimately 
our members must vote on the final plan 

With a decision in the indefinite future, and relief sorely 
needed by the securities industry, the Exchange filed with the 
SEC an interim plan that would require member firm brokers to 
add a service charge of up to S15 on orders of 1,000 shares or less 
of NYSE listed stock. This is now in effect on a 90-day trial basis 

We believe this is a constructive step in the direction of two 
to ease the industry's financial plight. and 
to provide improved service for the small investor 

Much of the comment that has been heard these last weeks 
has centered on what happens to the so-called small investor 


basic Exchange goals 


when he is asked to pay more for buying and selling stocks 

And there has also been criticism based on a misunderstand- 
ing of the facts 

This message gives you the facts so you can see the overall 
picture for yourself 


Fact 1. Commission rates have not been increased in 
12 years. We doubt that this is true of any other industry. If there 
ure exceptions, there are certainly few, 

Yet the cost of living and doing business has gone up and up. 
Nobody is more of an expert on that fact than you are. You don’t 
have to be reminded of what has happened to medical bills, rents, 
transportation fares, and practically everything else. 


Fact y B As for the broker, he has been hit hard by rising 
costs. His office rent has gone up $2% in these 12 years. Wage 
rates for non-supervisory personnel are up 50 The cost of mar- 
And the cost of automation 


is now running at an annual rate of SIOO million for the industry. 


ket information services has risen 77 


Fact 3. The commission you pay when you buy and 
sell stock is among the lowest anybody pays for the transfer of 
any kind of property. Despite this fact, much of the criticism 





has focused on the theme that. while an increase might be neces- 
sary, the proposed increase is too high 


The February 13 proposal s ested that commissions on 





orders up to 300 shares be increased an average of about 60%. 

What it amounts to is that the investor would pay the broker 
of the amount he invests. Under the 
about 1.5%. 


an average of about 1.7 
new interim service charge it averages even less 
This compares with an average of 1.1% for the last 12 years. That 
would still make it among the lowest costs for buying or selling 


any property 


Fact 4. 11 the securities industry, like many others, had 
increased its rates in each of these 12 years, in step with the in- 
creases in costs, the increase needed now would be barely no 
able. During the 12-year gap, volume was increasing remarkably. 





ce- 





Along with this flood of orders came the need for enormous ex- 
penditures for automation, new personnel, and a general overhaul 
of methods. 

This is the experience we are going through now. And the 
cost is simply staggering. 


Fact 5; For most firms, the cost of handling the small 
order has become a losing proposition. It is not hard to see how 
inadequate 1958 commissions must be in the light of 1970 costs. 

About 70°% of the trades on the Exchange floor fall into the 
small order classification. 

As a result, in 1969 many firms suffered severe losses, run- 
ning into many millions of dollars. For the industry as a whole, 
profit on commission income dropped from 4.6% in 1968 to less 
than zero a year later. The situation is even worse this year, with 
costs up and trading volume down. 

Some firms have been forced to merge. Many have closed 
branch offices. Some have simply gone out of business. 

Nobody wants this to continue — certainly not the millions of 
individual investors who use the brokers’ services and facilities. 


Fact 6. In the light of the fact that many firms have lost 
money handling small transactions, it is certainly understandable 
that some firms have either discouraged the small investor or 
even turned him away. 

Brokers, like other businessmen, tend to concentrate their 
effort where they can make a fair profit. 

However, many NYSE member firms have continued to wel- 
come the small investor and serve him well. 

The fact is that there have always been, and always will be, 
brokers to serve investors of all kinds. 


Fact of The new interim service charge will mean greater 
service to the small investor. All member firms that have tradi- 
tionally served small investors are now required to remove any 
restrictions they have recently imposed on the size of orders 
they would handle. 


Fact 8. It is the right of investors to service that prompted 
the February 13 proposal to increase commissions to a fair and 
realistic 1970 level. It is the most elementary common sense that 
the retailer—as brokers cull themselves when they handle indi- 
vidual wecounts—must have the traditional incentive of profit 
to motivate him. 

Under the present schedule of commission rates, without the 
service charge, even many highly efficient firms could not realize 
a profit on small orders. 

It should be understood (and it seems to be too often over- 
looked) that the new interim service charge does not guarantee 
any member firm a profit on small transactions. 

It simply increases the possibility of profit. 





Fact 9. Brokerage firms, in common with every other 
business, must place themselves on a sound economic footing — 
not only for today, but for the future. They must do this to keep 
the people who own them from withdrawing their capital, and to 
attract new capital to finance the enormous costs of automation 
and having people and equipment to handle the few peak days 
each year when volume soars. 

It is not just a matter of avoiding losses or squeaking by on a 
near break-even profit. 





Fact 10. 1: is not realistic to say, as some people insist, 
that profit on the big trades should cover the losses on the small. 
The fact here is that many brokerage firms specialize in the type 
of business they do. Many have chosen to concentrate primarily 
on individual investors. Others specialize in institutional busi- 
ness—handling large orders for mutual funds, banks, pension 
funds, and insurance companies. 

There is no fair way that the profits of firms concentrating 
on institutional business can subsidize the losses that other firms 
doing a general retail business suffer on small transactions. 





Interim service charge 
now in effect 


Here's how the interim service charge, now in 
effect. works. 


¢ On orders up to 1,000 shares, a S15 service charge 
will be added to the present commission. 


¢ In no case will this charge be more than 50% above 
the minimum commission. For example, on a small 
order where the commission will be $20, the service 
charge will be an additional 50% ($10) for a total of $30. 











Fact 11. Finally, it is a fact, in every sense of the word, 
that the securities industry wants and needs the individual inves- 
tor. It is the steady flow of small orders as well as big that makes 
it possible for investors to find buyers and sellers in the central 
auction market, usually in a matter of minutes and at a price close 
to the last trade. 


This is called liquidity, and it is the heart of the whole sys- 
tem that has made the Exchange market such a convenient, demo- 
cratic and workable facility. 

As for what the public thinks, an independent research firm 
sampled a cross-section of 2,000 investors and non-investors. 
The findings indicate: (a) most don’t realize that commissions are 
as low as they are. (b) most believe, in fact, that they are substan- 
ually higher. and (¢) overwhelmingly they feel that the proposed 
new rates are reasonable. 

When you hear that the industry, by raising rates, is nudging 
the individual investor out of the market, let me assure you that 
this is simply not true. 

In all this. one thing is certain: no commission structure 
no matter how fair, reasonable and necessary—is going to be just 
right in the mind of everybody. That would be asking too much of 
26 million investors and the many others who are deeply and 
properly concerned, 

I sincerely hope this message has helped you see the many 
sides of the picture, so you can better understand the steps we 
have taken. 


(urbe 


Robert W. Haack 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


New York Stock Exchange 








e sound that’s 
fit for a President. 


Hi-fi was yesterday. Maxi-Fi is Now. Only Hitachi 
makes it. And it means Maximum Fidelity, from modular 
stereo. Example: The KST-3400, a stereo radio with a 
built-in cassette tape recorder. 


It's small enough to fit in limited space in your 

den, bedroom or office. Broadcasts FM Stereo, FM, 
AM, and records and plays any sound in total-range 
stereo in the bargain. 4-track. 20-watt music power. 
In handsome walnut cabinets. Black dial face with 5 
light-up signals. Individual bass, treble, balance and 
loudness controls. Many more deluxe features. Plus our 
5-Year Transistor Warranty.* Only $249.95**. 

Visit your Hitachi dealer. You'll hear why Maxi-Fi is 
fit for a President. (Could that be why so many bright 
young men are also buying it?) 


*Hitachi Nationwide Warranty: Five years on transistors. One year on other 
parts. Free labor for one year (not just ninety days). Carry-in service . . . 

at Hitachi-authorized service centers and branches. 

**Suggested list price. Slightly higher in West, Southwest. For more facts about 
Hitachi surprise values, write: Hitachi Sales Corp. of America, Dept. T-6, 

48-50 34th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 11101. 


Quality always comes first at 


HITACHI 








est four-line poem, “Upon Shaving Off 
One’s Beard.” But leading off last week’s 
“Talk of the Town” section, with Eus- 
tace Tilley presiding at the top of the 
Page as usual, was the sternest editorial 
The New Yorker has ever run. 

“The two-hundred-year-old American 
system,” it declared, had come under 
“its most serious attack in modern 
times, not from the poor, the blacks, 
or the students, but from the White 
House.” President Nixon’s ordering of 
U.S. troops into Cambodia, it contended, 
“was in disregard of the Constitution, 
the tempering strictures of our history, 
and the principles of the American de- 
mocracy. It was, therefore, an act of 
usurpation.” Other strictures: “He made 
war by fiat ... Our democracy is 
not an elective dictatorship ... The 
President has now declared himself su- 
perior to the people, to the legislature, 
and to the laws.” 

Another editorial praised the students 
who protested the President's action: 
“The week belonged to the young; 
they provided its victims, its rage and 
energy, most of its history, and all of 
its sense of a future re-opened 
There were strikes, fire bombings and 
street fights; there were prayers and 
marches and assemblages. All, perhaps, 
were inevitable, and were necessary to 
awaken a sense of remaining alternatives 
in a people who had lapsed into ap- 
athy, exhausted by a meaningless, un- 
ending war, silenced by the smiling or- 
thodoxy of an Administration that con- 
doned the most vicious attacks on al- 
most every form of dissent.” 

Grim Period. To many readers the ed- 
itorials® suggested that The New York- 
er is changing, that it is taking a new 
interest in serious issues. Mild-mannered 
Editor William Shawn almost sighs at 
the idea. He heard the same reaction 
when an issue of the magazine was 
given over to John Hersey’s documen- 
tary on Hiroshima in 1946; when it car- 
ried Rachel Carson’s warning against 
contamination, Silent Spring, in 1962; 
when it ran Richard Harris’ analysis of 
the Justice Department last year. And 
he has heard it on many other oc- 
casions, including the aftermath of ed- 
itorial attacks on President Johnson over 
Viet Nam. 

But if last week’s editorials did not 
represent an abrupt change for The 
New Yorker, even Shawn concedes 
that their tone may have revealed “deep- 
er disquiet.” In Shawn's view, this was 
because the events warranted it. “It 
was,” he said, “one of the grimmest 
weeks that the country has ever lived 
through.” Then he smiled slightly. “De- 
spite that, there’s also a lot of fun in 
the issue.” Dick Nixon may not think 
so, unless he is in the market for a 
Rolls. 


The one on Nixon was written by Richard 
N. Goodwin, a former aide to both John and 
Robert Kennedy, and a contributor to the mag- 
azine since 1964; the one on youth was writ- 
ten by Roger Angell, 49, a New Yorker 
staffer since 1956, 
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The only thing standing 
between you and a Renault 16 
iS alittle information. 





It has been written that the ride 
you experience in the Renault 16 
“can be compared only to that 
of the Mercedes, Rolls, or Citroén?’* 

Colin Chapman chose the 
engine of the Renault 16 for his 
Lotus Europa. 

And the quietness of the Renault 
16 (which goes for a mere $2,395?) 
comes only in cars costing thou- 
sands more.* 

Someone is sleeping in Detroit. 

Road Test is an impartial maga- 
zine. At the time of this writing, it 
did not even take advertising. After 
exhaustive tests on the Renault 16, 
Road Test wound up suggesting 
that “all the automotive designers 
in Detroit be ordered to spend two 
weeks behind the wheel of this car 
in the hopes that their dormant 
imaginations might be sparked to 


life.” Thank you, Road Test. 
A textbook for Britain. 


Stirling Moss has written: ‘There 
is no doubt that the Renault 16 is 
the most intelligently engineered 
automobile I have ever encountered 
and I think that each British motor- 
car manufacturer would do well to 


@ ROAD TEST MAGAZINE. TSUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE, 7.0.E, TAXES, FREIGHT, OFT 


purchase one just to see how it is 
put together.” 

The Renault 16 happily consents 
to offering a course in Renault 16. 


Where we made our points. 


Needless to say, our car has 
impressed a lot of people. We'd like 
to tell you why. 

Before our car was a car, it was 
a project. It was designed and built 
from scratch. Like the factory that 
makes it. So we didn’t build a new 
car around old parts. 

For better traction and superior 
road handling, the Renault 16 has 
front wheel drive with engine weight 
over the drive wheels. 

Its engine gets a miserly 30 miles 
per gallon. But it does an honorable 
93 mph, top speed. 

Its unique 4-wheel independent 
suspension system has already put 
the 16’s ride in a league with the 
Rolls Royce’s. 

The seats in the 16 were designed 
by a doctor and will challenge the 
comfort of any easy chair. They 
too have been compared with the 
Rolls’. 


ONS (SUCH AS AUTOMATIC TRANSMISS 


Even more points. 


Disc brakes resist fade. Our front 
wheel disc brakes will stop you in a 
straight line instead of the next lane. 

Seven different seating arrange- 
ments give the Renault 16 perhaps 
the most versatile interior you can 
drive. It can be a plush sedan, a 
roomy wagon, or anything in 
between. 

It’s got a sealed cooling system 
that doesn’t overheat and virtually 
eliminates adding antifreeze. 

And finally, the sound of a 
Renault 16 running is very close to 
silence. 

Extracurricular reading. 

If any information still stands be- 
tween you and a Renault 16, you can 
have Road Test’s full report on it 
by sending in the coupon below. 

But if you’ve read this far, we 
suspect you're at least ready for 
a test drive. 
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ROAD TEST fee 
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Renaule, Inc.,Box 1970, Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 


Gentlemen: Please send me my free copy of 
Road Test magatine.(Orran EXPIRES SEPTEMBER 1, °70.) 
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AVAILABLE FOR TEST ORIVING AT ANY RENAULT DEALER. 


ON, ELECTRIC SUN ROOF, WHITEWALLS, RADIO, ETC ) AND DEALER DELIVERY CHARGES ADDITIONAL. 











@ Funeral directors affiliated 
with NSM believe that informed 
families make sound decisions. 
They want people to know what to 
look for and expect in seeking 
responsible funeral service. 


They want you to have a 
thorough understanding of their 
responsibilities, pricing, options, 
facilities and services before final 
selections are made. They are 
committed to each family’s 
freedom of choice in 
arrangements. They confirm 
decisions in writing. These and 
other specific benefits are spelled 
out in NSM’s Code of Good 
Funeral Practice to which each 
member is committed. NSM 
affiliates live up to their 
commitments. 


That’s what NSM 
is all about. It makes certain 
that you can recommend, with 
confidence, the NSM member in 
your area who displays this 
trusted symbol: 


Write or call NSM or the affiliate in 
your city for a copy of the Code of Good 
Funeral Practice. No obligation. 


Consumer Information Bureau, Inc. 


NATIONAL SELECTED MORTICIANS 
1616 Central Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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SHAWHAN IN “MOD DONNA” 
A barbed wit. 


Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 


The Girls Are Marching 


Joseph Papp is highly recut to cur- 
rent issues; he believes that drama should 
involve itself intimately with subjects 
that stir, fascinate and disturb people. 
Out of this concern came the first off- 
Broadway production of Hair and of 
No Place to Be Somebody, the black 
play that won this year’s Pulitzer Prize 
for drama. 

Not surprisingly, Papp is the director 
and producer of the first musical re- 
lated to the Women’s Liberation move- 
ment, Mod Donna. A male playgoer is 
bound to approach a show like this 
with the trepidation of a little boy about 
to down a spoonful of cod-liver oil. He 
will be pleased to discover that Mod 
Donna is a bracing tonic. 

The story is a Nineteen-Twentyish 
drawing-room comedy that concentrates 
on a ménage-d-trois: tycoon, wife and 
mistress. The other woman is the wife 
of the tycoon’s business associate who 
has already bedded the tycoon’s wife. 

At this level, Playwright Myrna Lamb 
casts one ambiguous vote for hanky- 

panky. On the Brechtian Greek chorus 

song-and-dance level she casts one un- 
ambiguous vote for women’s freedom. 
The chorus delineates the roles into 
which women have presumably been 
thrust and demeaned—cook, clerk, wife, 
mother and sexual plaything, 

It is not necessary to agree with the 
agitprop to discern in Playwright Lamb 
a deft lyricist with barbed wit and a no- 
nonsense lucidity about contemporary 
man-woman relationships, Papp moves 
an able cast around with fluent pre- 
cision; as the other woman, April 
Shawhan is certainly one of the love- 
liest warriors who ever enlisted in the 
battle of the sexes. 


Shubert Alley Cat 


Whenever a good revival comes along, 
the tendency is to say automatically 
that the play demonstrates its timeless- 
ness. It might be equally true to say 
that it shows the timelessness of the au- 
dience. A revival is a form of folklore. 
It testifies to a character or a quality in 
a play for which people have a deep- 
down relish, even though decades may 
have gone by since the play was orig- 
inally produced. Room Service is 33 
years old, and it revolves around just 
such a folklorish figure, the shoestring 
Broadway producer. Gordon Miller 
(Ron Leibman) is part wind machine, 
part mongoose, part Machiavelli and 
part mad. 

He has managed to lodge and re- 
hearse a 19-member cast in the White 
Way Hotel, where his brother-in-law is 
the hotel manager. Miller's line of cred- 
it consists of exactly 67¢ cash (in the 
playwright’s pocket) and $1,200 in un- 

paid hotel bills. Suddenly a dragon of 

a hotel inspector is breathing fire down 
everyone's neck. Fortuitously, a backer 
appears, At one of many crucial and 
hilarious moments, Miller, with no ink 
in his pen, frantically tries to pierce 
his wrist and draw blood so that the 
angel can sign the contract. From 
then on, Miller merely sweats blood 
through one farcical contretemps after 
another until his production finally be- 
comes a smash hit. 

Ron Leibman is a manic delight in 
the key role, twitching mutely when in 
despair, brassily egomaniacal in victory, 
and forever sniffing the theatrical cli- 
mate like a raunchy Shubert Alley cat. 
The rest of the cast play lesser roles 
with no less finesse, and pace-setting Di- 
rector Harold Stone leaves no comic 
corner unturned, 
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LEIBMAN IN “ROOM SERVICE” 
A manic twitch. 














Think of Carte Blanche 
as fine dining on 6 continents. 


Four Seasonsin New York. Ernie’sin San Francisco. 
Wig and PeninLondon. Alloverthe world, 


the difference between everyday 
eating and elegant dining isa 
Carte Blanche restaurant. 


We can't begin to list them all. 
But they cater to every 
possible taste— from French 
cuisine, to Indian curry, to 

an eight-course 

Italian extravaganza. 
































No card takes you to dinner 
like Carte Blanche. And the 
prestige travel and enter- 
tainment card offers you lots 
more unique advantages. 


Take a quick look at all you get 

with Carte Blanche. Then apply 
for membership. You'll find our 
applications only in the best places. 


eAirlines: fly on more than 80 domestic 
and overseas Carriers. 

¢Restaurants: enjoy the finest 
wherever you go. 

¢Service stations: fil! er up at 
thousands of gas stations. 

eRent-a-cars: al! majors, 
most independents, welcome you. 

¢Cartan tours at thousands of 

leading travel agents. 


@ Crate Sylanche P| | Blanche 
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ce Apply now for 


Varma Aadarne- Carte Blanche. 
ip 5 Get an application at 
948 318 569 3 omy any “Take One” display 
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3460 Wilshire Blvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90054 


Carte Blanche gives you more than credit 





THE LAW 





Military Congressmen 
No person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member 
of either House during his continuance 
in office. 
—WU:S. Constitution 
(Article 1, Section 6) 


The framers intended that provision 
to enforce “separation of powers”—the 
principle that all three branches of Gov- 
ernment must be independent and thus 
able to check and balance one another. 
As one result, Cabinet members and all 
Government employees are forbidden 
to serve in Congress. But what about 
Congressmen who belong to the mil- 
itary reserves? 

Last week that ticklish question was 
raised by a California-based group of 
military reservists who oppose the Viet 
Nam War. In a suit filed against the Sec- 
retary of Defense in the Washington, 
D.C., federal district court, the antiwar 
reservists claimed that 122 (more than 
one-fifth) of the nation’s 535 Congress- 
men are violating the Constitution and 
may be unduly biased in favor of the mil- 
itary. Reason: they are members of re- 
serve units or the National Guard. 

The antiwar reservists seek a court or- 
der compelling Defense Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird to “remove from the rolls” all 
congressional reservists—which would 
include 29 members of key committees 
that deal with defense, foreign policy and 
appropriations, “As citizens and taxpay- 
ers,” claimed Adam Hochschild, co- 
chairman of the Reservists Committee to 
Stop the War, “we are deprived of the 
unbiased judgment of these members of 
Congress on war and defense policy.” 


Advocate for Underdogs 

Most lawyers have as much chance 
to appear before the Supreme Court as 
an airline pilot has of flying to the 
moon. Since February, though, a 34- 
year-old Stanford law professor named 
Anthony Amsterdam has taken four key 
cases to the high court. In one recent 
week, he appeared three times—prompt- 
ing U.S. Solicitor General Erwin Gris- 
wold to write Amsterdam a joking note, 
calling for an “investigation of your 
practice of monopolizing litigation be- 
fore the Supreme Court.” 

Tony Amsterdam's appearance this 
month involved what may well be the 
most dramatic problem before the court. 

On behalf of William Maxwell, an Ar- 
kansas black sentenced to die in the elec- 
tric chair for raping a white woman, 
Amsterdam challenged the constitution- 


. ality of the death penalty. The young at- 


torney reminded the court that while 
he represented only Maxwell, the lives 
of S05 other men awaiting execution 
throughout the U.S. could depend upon 
the court's decision. In his compelling 
brief and oral argument, Amsterdam 
stressed the failure of Arkansas law to 
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provide the jury with any guiding stan- 
dards when it sentenced Maxwell to ex- 
ecution. As a result, Amsterdam claimed, 
Arkansas juries have such arbitrary pow- 
er that they “can take away a con- 
victed man’s life for any reason or for 
no reason at all—on a whim, a caprice 
—or because of the color of his skin.” 
Because the jurors decided both guilt 
and sentence at one sitting, Amsterdam 
continued, Maxwell’s reliance on his 
privilege against self-incrimination pre- 
cluded him from testifying not just on 
the question of guilt but on the ques- 
tion of punishment as well. This, said 
Amsterdam, deprived Maxwell of life 
and liberty without due process of law. 
Worse Than a Dice Roll. For Tony 
Amsterdam, the long road to the Su- 
preme Court in the Maxwell case began 


WALTER DENNETT 





AMSTERDAM OUTSIDE SUPREME COURT 
Causes outrank money. 


in 1966—with a phone call. Minutes 
after Arkansas Governor Orval Faubus 
signed Maxwell's death warrant, George 
Howard Jr., an Arkansas attorney, called 
the N.A.A.C.P, Legal Defense Fund in 
New York to ask for help. Amsterdam, 
a cooperating attorney for the L.D.F., 
was handed the case. In a matter of 
hours, he had studied the facts, men- 
tally organized his arguments, and dic- 
tated by telephone to an Arkansas sec- 
retary the habeas corpus petition that 
may ultimately save Maxwell’s life. 
Dressed in a conservatively patterned 
gray-and-blue suit, Amsterdam present- 
ed his entire one-hour argument to the 
Supreme Court without notes. Like a 
prizefighter, he waited for an opening 
to punch his legal point home. When 
asked from the bench whether vague 
standards for juries might be no better 


than a dice roll or the drawing of 
straws, he unleashed his legal jab, “What 
we have now is far worse than dice or 
straws,” he said. “At least with the dice 
roll or straws, a black man has an 
equal chance with a white man.”’* 

Amsterdam frequently confounded 
Don Langston, the attorney for the State 
of Arkansas, with his encyclopedic re- 
call of the law in the case. At one 
point, Langston, pressed by the court 
for a description of a state statute, con- 
fessed that his only knowledge of the 
particular law came through Amster- 
dam’s exposition. And when a state at- 
torney was asked by the court for a 
more exacting list of the nation’s capital- 
punishment laws, he deferred to Am- 
sterdam’s facts and figures. 

For all its impressiveness, Amster- 
dam's argument may be just a warm- 
up. Observers of the court believe it to 
be so closely divided on the capital-pun- 
ishment issue that it will decide the Max- 
well case on a technicality and wait for 
Justice Blackmun before tackling the 
constitutionality of the death penalty it- 
self. In that event, Amsterdam almost 
certainly will be back on behalf of an- 
other condemned man. 

Unabashed Idealist. A graduate with 
highest honors of Haverford College 
and the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, Amsterdam remains an un- 
abashed idealist, bent on righting every 
legal wrong possible during his 16- to 20- 
hour working day. After clerking for Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter and serving a 
year as Assistant U.S. Attorney in the 
District of Columbia, he began teaching 
criminal law at Pennsylvania while 
bouncing from police court to Supreme 
Court in defense of civil rights work- 
ers. While still in his 20s, he distin- 
guished himself as a legal scholar with 
a steady flow of law review articles. 

Amsterdam has never accepted a 
legal fee. “I believe in the cause or 
the client,” he says, “and either is 
more important than money.” Yet his 
clients would be the envy of any crim- 
inal lawyer in the country. Besides Max- 
well, Amsterdam represents New York 
Times Reporter Earl Caldwell, who is 
fighting a federal subpoena that de- 
mands his notes on the Black Pan- 
thers. He is also assisting in the 
appeals of Bobby Seale, William Kunst- 
ler and the Chicago Seven. 

If the Supreme Court rules that ju- 
ries in capital cases must have rational 
standards, what will Tony Amsterdam's 
next move be? “I admit,” he says, “that 
I will probably be among the lawyers 
who will then challenge the standards 
as inadequate.” His big passion is “un- 
derdogism.” He insists that a free so- 
ciety must heed all views and factions. 
“After the revolution,” says Amsterdam, 
“I will be representing the capitalists.” 


* Amsterdam co-directed a study of rape con- 
victions in Southern states, including Arkansas, 
which showed conclusively that a black man 
convicted of rape was more likely to receive 
the death sentence than a white convicted of 
the same crime. 
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OVER A CENTURY AGO, folks warned 

Jack Daniel against this weeping willow tree. 
Superstition said the willow was unlucky. And chat 
the spring which it shaded would soon run dry. 
But Mr. Jack knew that without this pure spring 
there could be no Jack Daniel’s. So he went ahead 
and built his distillery by the 


side of the stream, and made 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


his whiskey with its very 
special water. Just a sip of 
his product, we believe, and 


you'll be pleased Mr. Jack () 


had more faith in good water BY DROP 


than in local superstition. 





TENNESSEE WHISKEY PROOF BY CHOICE © 1970, Jack Daniel Distillery 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY - LYNCHBURG (POP 
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DANCE 





The Stars Beyond 


“The other girls dance better than 
Margot now.” a member of the Royal 
Ballet said recently. “But when she’s on- 
you still don’t look at anyone 
else.” That admission—and hastily ap- 
pended tribute—seemed to sum up a 
transitional moment in the 
the world’s most celebrated ballerina, 
and also in the life and youth of her well- 
traveled company. 

Now 52, Margot Fonteyf has talked 
of retiring for several years. But each 
season, when the Royal Ballet makes 
its regular visit to the U.S., there is 
Dame Margot, with Fellow Superstar 
Rudi Nureyev, nearly as captivating as 
ever, During the current tour, for 


Stage, 


career of 





MICHAEL COLEMAN & MERLE PARK 
Sweet sentiment and sheer exuberance. 


instance, she may have looked a shade 
worn to be doing The Sleeping Beauty. 
But her Juliet was so youthfully supple 
that she seemed to yield to Nureyev’s 
lifts like some delicately submissive scart 
of chiffon. 

English Charm. Fonteyn and Nureyev 
have been dancing a great deal in New 
York. But many of the major roles and 
productions have also been performed 
by dancers other than the leading cou- 
ple. Circumstances in the company, too, 
have encouraged an assessment of the 
Royal Ballet’s talent and future—with 
or without Fonteyn. 

This season, after seven years as di- 
rector and 35 years with the company, 
Sir Frederick Ashton is retiring. The 
Royal Ballet bears Ashton’s personal 
mark in many ways, particularly in its 
fondness for classical ballet, its 
gant expressiveness and sheer English 


ele- 
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charm. The company’s cheerful pen- 
chant for the stately pleasure domes of 
dance—the long romantic narrative bal- 
lets that delight the public, began when 
Ashton revived them soon after the 
war. Now Scottish-born Choreographer 
Kenneth MacMillan is replacing Ashton 
He is best known for Romeo and Ju- 
liet; but he once transformed The Diary 
of Anne Frank into a ballet, and no 
one yet knows what he will do with 
the company. The triumphant New York 
tour shows that whatever happens, Mac- 
Millan and his new co-director, John 
Field, have inherited a whole new wave 
of younger dancers. Especially in the 
U.S., their vitality and brilliance have 
been too little noticed, because of the 
popularity of the famous pair. 

Jump for Joy. The best-matched cou- 
ple for doing such things as Sleeping 
Beauty, Romeo and Juliet and Daphnis 
and Chloé are Antoinette Sibley, 31, 
and Anthony Dowell, 26. They work to- 
gether as often as Nureyev and Fon- 
teyn but could hardly be more different 
in style. For Nureyev’s lynxlike power 
and dramatic presence, Dowell, who 
greatly resembles the Royal Danish Bal- 
let's Erik Bruhn, substitutes the cool 
grace and the effortless movement of a 
danseur noble. Compared with Fonteyn’s 
magical feminine magnetism, Sibley 
seems shy, vulnerable and distant. But 
she moves in such harmony with Dow- 
ell that they could be brother and sis- 
ter, trained together from the cradle 

The group's most accomplished bal- 
lerina is Merle Park. At 32, she is now 
technically a better dancer than Fon- 
teyn, and her Giselle, danced with Dow- 
ell or Donald MacLeary, is already 
ranked with the best in modern dance 
history. Park conveys to audiences great 
warmth and tenderness, as well as hu- 
mility and humor in a way that make 
her someone very like a Julie Harris 
on points. 

Dancing Lise in La Fille Mal Gar- 
dée, she is as lighthearted as her part- 
ner, Michael Coleman, who can hardly 
be matched anywhere in the art of jump- 
ing for joy. Coleman seldom dances 
the gloomy-prince parts. But as the com- 
pany’s paramount performer of pas de 
deux, he invariably stops the show by 
turning intrusive exhibitionism into 
sheer exuberance. Coleman and Park to- 
gether in Fille are a perfect blend of 
countrified slapstick and sweet senti- 
ment. Romping round Maypoles and 
through clog dances, winding themselves 
into skeins of ribbon, they prove con- 
clusively how hard it is to marry off a 
pretty daughter to a rich gimpy-legged 
clod—especially when there is a poor 
but lively lad lurking behind the near- 
est haystack. A visual blend of gaitered 
Thomas Rowlandson and unbuckled 
Kate Greenaway, Fille is a reminder 
that what dance does best is delight the 
eye and ease the heart. If the Royal Bal- 
let Company should stop bringing it to 
America, this ballet alone would be 
well worth a grand jeté to London to 
see and savor. 
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Runs automatically on sunlight, moonlight, 
candlelight, any light you've got. 


This is the Kodak Instamatic Reflex camera—for ‘pictures unlimited,” 
without complications 

It combines the best of everything. Big, bright reflex viewing 
and focusing. Automatic electronic shutter that times exposures 
from 1/500 up to 20 seconds. Lens interchange, for wide-angle, 
telephoto. Flashcube, and electronic flash. Drop-in cartridge loading 
for color snapshots, color slides, black-and-whites 
Everything, in fact, to make picture-taking fast, 
easy, and sure—any time, anywhere 

See the most capable automatic camera in the 








world at your dealer's, and ask for a demonstration 
r With f/2.8 lens, less than $250; with ultra- 
a fast {/1.9 lens, less than $300 







Prices subject to change without notice 


The Kodak Instamatic 


Reflex camera. 
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Model Man 

“The U.S.,” says Zoologist Kenneth 
E.F. Watt of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis, “is plunging into the fu- 
ture without any planning worthy of 
the name.” He has a vision of what the 
results of that plunge may be: the seeth- 
ing, hungry masses in Calcutta “give us 
an idea of what the world will look 
like when it is really breaking down.” 
Right or wrong, Watt demands special 
respect. Backing up his gloomiest pre- 
dictions are an interdisciplinary team 
of busy scientists and a bank of whir- 
ring computers. 

Watt terms himself a “systems ecol- 
ogist.” one of the first of a new spe- 
cies. Together with a growing number 
of colleagues, he has worked for seven 
years to design mathematical models of 
various ecosystems for the computers 
to analyze. In a Ford Foundation—fund- 
ed program, he now has operating mod- 
els of a sample county in California 
and selected state phenomena: crime, 
education, farm production, taxation, 
transportation and population growth. 
If a $750,000 federal grant comes 
through, he hopes to finish an even 
more intricate set of equations describing 
land uses and energy flows. 

Why go to all the trouble? Existing 
planning procedures, says Watt, “fail ut- 
terly to consider all the relevant con- 
sequences of decisions made or not made 
in both the public and private sectors: 
they fail to consider all the alternatives 
and fail to figure in all the costs and ben- 
efits when alternatives are considered.” 
Large, improved computers can easily 
handle the complexities. 

Depleted Reserves. Computer read- 
outs have already convinced Watt that 
population growth causes high, if hid- 
den social costs. For one thing, a baby 
boom like that of the late 1940s and 
1950s produces a shift in the nation’s 
age distribution. When the young out- 
number the old, higher tax loads are 
needed to finance the kids. Even if the 
absolute population growth slows to 1% 
a year, the relative dominance of the 
young boosts school taxes by 25%. More 
ominous, a baby boom leads to what 
Watt describes as “an excessive rate of 
social change.” Adults cannot maintain 
traditional social and moral values. All 
the wrong things increase: alcoholism, 
divorce, drug addiction. Crime rises. as 
more people respond to threatening 
change with violence. 

Food is another problem. Watt reck- 
ons that the typical 154-lb. American re- 
quires no less than .4 acres of prime farm 
land to provide him with a decent bal- 
anced diet. But by far the best agricul- 
tural land tends to be near cities, where 
pioneers first settled. Thus when popula- 
tion rises, vast new subdivisions are built 
on precious loam, Then, to boost the pro- 
ductivity of the remaining rich cropland, 
farms are mechanized. By so doing, says 
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KEN WATT & COMPUTER 
First of a new species. 


Watt, society wrongly assumes that there 
will always be enough energy readily 
available to produce chemical fertilizers 
and run farm machines. 

The computers assume nothing. Watt's 
projections indicate that the world’s es- 
timated 2,100 billion barrels of oil re- 
serves will be depleted around the year 
2000. (One reason: a tremendous per 
capita increase in jet travel.) In re- 
sponse to intense demands for more en- 
ergy, the coal reserves will be used up 
next. By then, atomic energy may or 
may not take up the slack. “If it turns 
out there isn’t enough atomic power,” 
says Watt, “the carrying capacity of 
the world will suddenly drop from some- 
where between 10 billion and 20 bil- 
lion people to something between | 
billion and 4 billion. This simply means 
starvation and perhaps violent wars be- 
tween the haves and have-nots.” 

Desperate Need. The future looks 
brutish, nasty and short, but Ken Watt 
is determined to change it. A tall, music- 
loving (Prokofiev, Bartok, Oliver Nelson) 
40-year-old, he is so busy learning, lec- 
turing and testifying these days that he 
seldom gets to see his wife and two 
daughters. “I am a revolutionary who 
is trying to operate within institutional 
frameworks,” he says. His recommended 
steps toward reform include: 
> Legalizing abortion in every state. 
> Persuading Congress to modify in- 
come tax provisions for dependents so 
that deductions would apply only to 
the first two children. 
> Emphasizing careers instead of chil- 
dren as a source of personal and emo- 
tional satisfaction for women. 
> Creating pollution-free, high-speed, in- 





ter-urban rail systems to conserve fossil 
fuel and enhance efficient travel. 
> Urging local governments to buy and 
preserve open land around cities. 

Above all, Watt is determined to get 
better data for his computers: “One 
problem is that things we desperately 
need to measure haven't ever been mea- 
sured. We don’t have a good under- 
standing, for instance, of how far out 
in the atmosphere particles from air pol- 
lution are going, or what they are doing 
to the weather.” With fuller data, Watt's 
computer models will give scientists and 
politicians the information they need to 
plan intelligently and realistically. 


Operation Wasteland 

While the noisy conflict in Cambodia 
has seized the headlines, the quiet de- 
foliation of South Viet Nam has be- 
come the focus of well-informed out- 
rage. Individual scientists and the in- 
fluential American Association for the 
Advancement of Science fear that a bi- 
ological wasteland is in the making. 

Since 1962, the U.S. armed forces 
have sprayed (or dumped in haste) about 
13.5 million gallons of potent chemicals 
from low-flying planes (see color pages). 
The peak of the program came in 1967- 
68, when 400 defoliation sorties were 
flown monthly. Now considerably re- 
duced to a “classified” number of mis- 
sions, the program continues under the 
ironic code name “Operation Ranch 
Hand.” To date, the herbicides have af- 
fected an estimated five million acres, in- 
cluding 500,000 acres of rice and other 
crops. 

“The herbicides have saved many, 
many lives,” says a Pentagon official. De- 
foliation removes the thick canopy of 
Viet Nam's jungle and thus exposes 
enemy troop movements. Sprayed along 
roadsides and waterways, defoliants re- 
duce the possibility of ambushes. Treat- 
ment of farm land in certain areas 
denies the enemy food. 

Unhappily. Operation Ranch Hand 
also undermines the allies’ efforts to win 
the minds of the Vietnamese. “The Viet 
Cong have made tremendous capital out 
of defoliation,” says Jean-Paul Poliniere, 
agronomist with Viet Nam’s Technical 
Service Institute. “They've told the peas- 
ants, “The Americans want to take all 
your food away so you will be dependent 
on them for all time.” Sometimes the 
peasants believe them.” 

Cheery “Blue."" The three main de- 
foliants, each cheerily known by the 
color of the band on its container, do 
their job with convincing efficiency. 
“Blue” contains arsenic and burns the 
juices out of narrow-leaf grasses and 
rice. “White,” a mixture of a persistent 
chemical called Picloram and 2,4-di- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid, causes leaves 
to shower from trees within weeks. 
Strongest and most heavily used is “Or- 
ange.” a mixture of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-tri- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid, whose dan- 
gers were widely publicized last winter 
in a New Yorker article by Thomas 
Whiteside. Last month use of 2,4,5-T 
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Defoliants in Viet Nam: 
War Against the Earth 
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Streaking low over the forest about 20 miles southeast of Saigon, two 
UC-123K aircraft from the U.S.’s 12th Special Operations Squadron con- 
duct a defoliation mission. The efficiency of the chemicals (2,4-D mixed 
with Picloram) is evident in the stark scene below 








Pock-marked by artillery shells and denuded by herbicides, cluding rivers and lakes, have been sprayed to expose 
this war-ravaged Vietnamese countryside looks as barren as enemy troop movements in the jungle. Ecologists worry 
the surface of the moon. So far, about 5,000,000 acres, in- about the long-term effects of the chemicals. 





was suspended in Viet Nam and strict- 
ly limited in the U.S. Reason: the her- 
bicide, together with its contaminant, 
has caused birth defects in laboratory 
mice. Some investigators see an alarm- 
ing if unproved correlation between 
the defoliant’s use and a sudden rise in 
1966 (over 1965) in the number of Viet- 
namese babies born with birth defects 
in Saigon’s Tu Du hospital. 

Ecologists are particularly concerned 
about the future effects of chemicals 
on the extremely complex tropical eco- 
system. They know that removal of 
even one element, like leaves, will touch 
off a chain of related changes—all of 
them probably for the worse. 

Writing in Science magazine, Zool- 
ogists Gordon H. Orians and E.W. Pfeif- 
fer note that a single spraying does not 
kill seedlings and saplings. But about 
5% of Viet Nam's land has been de- 
foliated more than once. When this hi 1p- 
pens, even the young trees die, and are 


replaced with ferns, vines, sedges and 
thick bamboo groves. By taking over 
the land, these less desirable species 


make regeneration of the forest a dif- 
ficult process requiring many decades. 
Moreover, mangroves are so susceptible 
to even one dose of herbicides that the 
authors believe defoliant molecules in 
the soil may attack future generations 
of mangrove seeds as they germinate. 

Bringing about this drastic change in 
the forest environment, the ecologists 
contend, is tantamount to killing indig- 
enous animals. Many species, fleeing 
their defoliated habitats, will not find 
room to live elsewhere in the crowded 
tropical forest. The authors found no lo- 
cal insect-eating or fruit-eating birds in 
herbicide-hit regions; fish-eating birds 
had declined. Even fish seem to be made 
more susceptible to disease by defoliants. 

Flaming Pink Rose. The war is hav- 
ing other marked effects. Huge B-52 
bomb craters (an estimated 2,600,000 
in 1968 alone) fill with stagnant water 
and become breeding grounds for mos- 
quitoes. Trees are so riddled with shrap- 
nel that sawmills lose one to three hours 
a day repairing damage to saw blades. 
Meantime, the tiger population has in- 
creased: the animals have learned to 
move toward gunfire in order to find 
food—human corpses. Still, the situation 
could be worse. Both “Operation Pink 
Rose” and “Operation Sherwood For- 
est” fortunately failed. They entailed na- 
palming already defoliated forests in 
attempts to start fire storms. 

What depresses scientists most of all 
is the fact that the program was started 
before adequate testing of the effect on 
the environment. In addition, Harvard's 
Matthew S. Meselson, a leading U.S. bi- 
ologist, argues in the current Scientific 
American that herbicides are an ex- 
tension of chemical-biological warfare. 
“If the long-observed rule of ‘No chem- 
ical and biological weapons’ is aban- 
doned,” he writes, “there will be no 
unique and equally simple standard on 
which national practice and international 
agreement can be based.” 
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The Starfish Eaters 


The scholarly paper that German Zo- 
ologist Wolfgang Wickler presented at a 
scientific meeting in Tanzania last Janu- 
ary dealt, among other subjects, with sex- 
ual fidelity in the animal world. For two 
members of the conference, Ecologist 
Lee Talbot and his biologist wife Martha, 
both of the Smithsonian Institution, his 
remarks were of more than academic in- 
terest. They provided an exciting clue 
that might well lead to control of the 
crown-of-thorns, the giant starfish that is 
literally eating away vital coral reefs in 
the Pacific (Time, Sept. 12). 

In discussing creatures that form last- 
ing bonds with their mates (jackals, gib- 
bons, geese, etc.), Wickler included Hy- 
menocera elegans, or the painted shrimp. 
Almost in passing, he mentioned that 


though it weighed 100 times as much 
as they. Dancing across the soft under- 
belly of the helpless starfish, the shrimps 
forced the withdrawal of the starfish’s 
remaining exposed feet. Finally, the 
shrimps moved in for the kill, punctur- 
ing its tissue with their sharp pincers and 
tearing out large chunks of flesh from the 
wound. After a full day’s feeding, they 
had reduced the crown-of-thorns to 
nothing more than a pile of jellied debris. 

The efficient dispatch of the starfish 
convinced Wickler and the Talbots that 
the painted shrimp, in sufficient num- 
bers, might quickly bring the crown-of- 
thorns under control and end the threat 
to Pacific reefs, Although the shrimp 
are not common around Australia’s 
Great Barrier Reef and other threatened 
areas, they could be mass-produced in 
laboratories and set free in the ocean; 
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PAINTED SHRIMP ATTACKING CROWN-OF-THORNS 
Ferocious as well as faithful. 


the shrimp feeds on starfish, 
the crown-of-thorns. To the Talbots, 
who have been looking for ways to 
cope with the sudden and mysterious 
proliferation of the crown-of-thorns, 
the beautifully colored russet-and-white 
shrimp seemed a promising answer. 

Soft Underbelly. At the Talbots’ re- 
quest, Wickler set up a demonstration 
of the painted shrimp’s effectiveness: 
he staged an extraordinary laboratory 
encounter between a crown-of-thorns 
and a pair of painted shrimps.* It was 
hardly a match. Oblivious to the star- 
fish's poisonous spines, the shrimps 
quickly lifted one of its arms (it can 
have as many as 21) and began tick- 
ling the tiny tubular feet of its prey. In- 
stantly, the starfish retracted them, ef- 
fectively immobilizing itself. Then, after 
only a few minutes of joint effort, the 
two-inch-long shrimps succeeded in top- 
pling the large (more than a foot across) 
crown-of-thorns onto its back, even 


including 


A film of the battle at Munich’s Max 
Planck Institute for Behavioral Physiology 
will be shown during the NBC special The 
Great Barrier Reef Friday evening, May 22, 


7:30 p.m., E.D.T. 


a single female, laying between 100 
and 200 eggs at a time, can thcoreti- 
cally produce a new generation of adult 
shrimps every 18 days. 

In contrast, other methods of con- 
taining the crown-of-thorns seem hope- 
lessly inadequate. Divers have already 
injected thousands of the creatures off 
Pacific reefs with lethal solutions of for- 
maldehyde, but the population continues 
to explode. Indeed, Australian scientists 
recently reported that the starfish have 
so seriously damaged the Great Barrier 
Reef that it will take at least 20 years 
to recover. 

Sudden Proliferation. For all the 
promise of the painted shrimp, scientists 
will take a cautious approach to this 
new form of biological control. They 
are fully aware that a sudden prolifer- 
ation of painted shrimp might upset 
other balances in nature and, in the 
long run, cause more harm than good. 
What will the shrimp eat, for example, 
after they have disposed of most of the 
starfish? ‘Says Lee Talbot: “We want to 
be awfully sure of what they are going 
to do to the rest of the environment be- 
fore we turn them loose.” 
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Petit Marcel and 
la Grande Mystique 


Marcel Cerdan Jr. was no higher 
than a ring post when his father be- 
came the middleweight champion of 
the world. Marcel Sr. died shortly there- 
after but for the son the legacy lives 
on: “It is my duty to try to succeed 
my father.” He is certain of this, he 
says, for on the eve of a fight his fa- 
ther often visits him in his dreams, urg- 
ing him on. “It is in the stars,” says his 
manager, Philippe Filippi. “Old Marcel 
is up there watching me, and I know 
he’s happy about what I am doing for 
his boy.” 

The memory of Marcel Cerdan Sr. 
is no less vivid to millions of French- 
men. A veteran of the Free French 
navy, the handsome brawler fought his 
way out of Casablanca to become “/'Im- 
mortel.” In September 1948, he knocked 
out Tony Zale in the twelfth round to 
win the middleweight title. He lost the 
crown to Jake LaMotta nine months 
later when he tore a left shoulder mus- 
cle in the first round, then gamely fought 
on virtually one-handed until he was un- 
able to answer the bell for the tenth 
round. Scheduled for a rematch with La- 
Motta, the superstitious Cerdan con- 
sulted a fortuneteller, had Marcel Jr. 
spit in his hand, donned his lucky blue 
suit and boarded a plane for the U.S. 
in October 1949, “I win the title back,” 
he said, “or I die.” The Air France 
flight crashed in the Azores, and Cer- 
dan was dead at 33. 

Personal Force. At 15, petit Marcel 
climbed into his father’s old sweatsuit 
and began training under the paternal 
eye of Filippi. At 16, he made his 
Paris debut in a three-rounder that was 
billed as the rebirth of French boxing. 
Pale and visibly trembling, the teen- 
ager won a narrow decision over an un- 
known Algerian, returned to his dress- 
ing room and fainted. After turning 
pro at 21, Marcel Jr. fought 47 bouts 
against carefully chosen opponents over 
the next five years, winning 46 and draw- 
ing one to become the world’s tenth- 
ranked welterweight. Earlier this year, 
Filippi decided that “we are ready now 
to make our move. America—that is 
the beginning of the dream.” 

After a visit to the Paris grave of 
famed Chanteuse Edith Piaf, his father’s 
mistress, petit Marcel finally arrived at 
Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden 
last week for his first fight in the U.S. 
As always, he carried with him cherished 
mementos of his father: the taped water 
bottle he always used in the ring, the 
watch he was wearing when he died, the 
bloodstained trunks he wore when he de- 
throned Zale. Whenever anyone men- 
tioned his quest for the championship, 
petit Marcel spoke the few words of Eng- 
lish he had mastered: “It is my destinée.” 
Shortly before the fight, he listened to a 
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CERDAN (RIGHT) ON THE ATTACK 
Somebody up there is watching. 


recording of a soul-searing ballad by 
“Aunt Zizi” (Piaf), not because he is su- 
perstitious, he said, but because “it is a 
personal force.” Then he put on his fa- 
ther’s old leather supporter and the blue 
trunks with a Ste. Thérése medal (a gift 
from Aunt Zizi) sewn inside, and he was 
ready. 

Canada’s Donato Paduano, the ninth- 
ranked welterweight, was more realistic 
about his ten-round bout with Marcel Jr. 
“I am fighting the son, not the father.” 
That was immediately apparent at the 
opening bell. Slighter and speedier than 
his father, Marcel Jr. showed himself to 
be a crisp, stylish counterpuncher. Busily 
bobbing under Paduano’s strong jabs, he 
repeatedly beat the Canadian to the 
punch in the early rounds. Paduano and 
the crowd of 10,767 soon realized, 
though, that the son had none of the raw, 
put-away power of the father. Though 
slowed by a deep gash over his left eye, 
Paduano waded through Marcel Jr.'s 
light attack and rocked him with solid 
left-right combinations throughout the 
late rounds. Petit Marcel, a 7-to-5 under- 
dog, fought back courageously, but Pa- 
duano only came on stronger to win by a 
unanimous decision. 

In his dressing room afterward, petit 
Marcel was philosophic. “To be cham- 
pion,” he told the press, “one does not 
have to win every fight.” Then, clutch- 
ing an unopened bottle of champagne, 
he stood up and asked through a trans- 
lator: “Overall, what did you think of 
me?” The reporters politely applauded. 
In Paris, where the fight was televised 


via satellite, the verdict was harsher 
—and truer. Headlined France-Soir: 
THE END OF A DREAM: CERDAN WON'T 
BE ABLE TO BECOME WORLD CHAMPION, 





The Cup Runneth Over 


“When they drop the puck to start 
the game,” says one rival manager, “the 
Bruins think it is a piece of raw meat.” 
Known to their foes as “the Animals,” 
the Boston Bruins have long been the 
toughest, roughest, meanest, most pe- 
nalized team in the National Hockey 
League. Unfortunately, they usually won 
more fights than games; in the past elev- 
en seasons, the Bruins failed to make 
the Stanley Cup play-offs eight times, 
and their last cup victory was in 1941. 
“Some people say they've been rebuild- 
ing since then,” says Scotty Bowman, 
coach of the St. Louis Blues. “I don’t 
think so. I think they started rebuilding 
in 1948—the year Bobby Orr was born.” 

Bowman should know. In the fourth 
game of the finals last week, Bowman's 
Blues went into a sudden death overtime 
with the Bruins. With just 40 sec. gone, 
Boston’s Orr raked a loose puck off the 
St. Louis boards, passed to Teammate 
Derek Sanderson in the corner, broke 
for the goal, took a return pass, tripped 
acrobatically and slammed the puck into 
the net. The score gave the Bruins a four- 
game sweep of the Blues and their first 
Stanley Cup victory in 29 years. 

Budding Dynasty. Orr runneth over 
with other cups. He won the Ross tro- 
phy with a record (for a defenseman) 
33 goals and a record (for anybody) 87 
assists and 120 points during the sea- 
son, the Hart trophy as the N.H.L.’s 
most valuable player, the Norris trophy 
as the league’s best defenseman, and 
the Smythe trophy as the most valu- 
able player in the play-offs. Says Bru- 
ins Coach Harry Sinden: “Orr may be 
the greatest athlete who ever lived.” 

And the rest of the team? Well, let's 
see, says Sinden, “they've got courage, 
spirit, harmony, talent, size, youth.” Sin- 
den has every right to be effusive. Since 
taking over the Bruins four years ago, he 
and General Manager Milt Schmidt 
have built a budding Boston dynasty. At 
22, Orr is just one of a phalanx of young 
skaters with their best playing years still 
ahead of them. The flamboyant, mop- 
topped Sanderson, for example, at 23, is 
already one of the best centers in the 
league. He spells Phil Esposito, 28, who 
set two play-off records this year with 13 
goals and a total of 27 points. They are 
backed by such elder skatesmen as John 
Bucyk, 35, and Johnny McKenzie, 32, 
who with Center Fred Stanfield, 26, 
scored a total of 53 points in the play- 
offs, an N.H.L. record for a line. Imme- 
diately after the Bruins’ victory last 
week, Sinden said: “The first champion- 
ship is the sweetest, but there'll be more, 
many more.” 

Not for Sinden, though. At week’s 
end the 37-year-old coach shocked the 
hockey world by announcing that he 
was quitting the Bruins to go into the 
home-building business. He explained 
that the “new challenges” would earn 
him at least double his $22,000-a-year 
coaching salary. Besides, he added, 
“what else could I do in hockey?” 
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RELIGION 





Will Catholics Recognize 


Protestant Ministries? 

For all their notable successes in inter- 
faith cooperation, Roman Catholics and 
Protestants are still separated by knotty 
doctrinal differences as old as the Refor- 
mation. Among the major problems are 
varying notions of the Eucharist or 
Lord’s Supper, differing concepts of 
priesthood and ministry, and conflicting 
definitions of apostolic succession, that 
essential tie to the Apostles that most 
Christians see—in various ways—as a 
necessary mark of an authentic church. 
By Catholic standards, neither the min- 
istry nor the Eucharist of Protestant 
churches is valid, and until recently, any 
hope of unity seemed to lie in Protestant 
submission to those standards, 

Now, judging from a scattering of ar- 
ticles in theological journals and some 
quiet meetings among Catholics, An- 
glicans and Lutherans, a new hope is 
emerging. The churches, it seems, may 
yet find enough common theological 
ground for a mutual recognition of min- 
istries. If they do, it is conceivable that 
before the end of the decade Catholics 
could share both pulpits and Commu- 
nion with Anglicans and Lutherans. This 
would mark the most significant step to- 
ward Christian unity since the start of 
the ecumenical movement. 

Body and Blood. For the past four 
centuries, Catholic doctrine has depend- 
ed heavily on the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, which in the mid-16th 
century sought to answer the challenge 
of Protestant reformers by carefully de- 
fining—among other issues—the priest- 
hood, the episcopacy, and the seven 
sacraments recognized by the church. 
The bishops and theologians at Trent 
concentrated on a concept of the priest 
as a man officially set apart to offer sac- 


rifice and on a definition of the Eu- 
charistic celebration—the core of the 
Catholic Mass—as the same sacrifice, 
in a different manner, as Christ’s sac- 
rifice on the cross. According to the 
Trent decrees, at the moment of con- 
secration in the Mass, bread and wine un- 
dergo “transubstantiation.”. They  be- 
come, except in outward appearances, 
the body and blood of Christ. The sac- 
rament of holy orders, conferred on a 
priest by a duly consecrated bishop and 
only by a bishop, give the priest the 
power to effect this mystical change. 
The bishops, lineal successors to the 
first Apostles, received this commission 
through the Apostles from Christ him- 
self at the Last Supper. 

The Protestant reformers radically 
reinterpreted these doctrines. Both Mar- 
tin Luther and John Calvin explained the 
“real presence” of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist in different ways. Other reformers 
declared that the sacrament was merely 
a commemorative act recalling the Last 
Supper. In preaching the “priesthood of 
all believers,” Luther acknowledged the 
need of ministers to preach the Gospel, 
but nearly all Continental Protestants re- 
jected the necessity of bishops and the 
notion of holy orders as a sacrament. 

The Church of England, while retain- 
ing bishops and an ordination ceremony, 
also played down the sacrificial character 
of the Eucharist and the sacramental sta- 
tus of the priesthood. In the view of tra- 
ditional Catholic theology, the Church of 
England (and other churches of the An- 
glican communion) thus lost apostolic 
succession and validity. 

Bishops and Batons. Today, two im- 
portant developments in 20th century 
theology have made it possible for Cath- 
olics and Protestants to reconsider the 
whole argument and think of intercom- 
munion. One is a broadened, more flex- 
ible understanding of the Eucharist 
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SALVADOR DALI’S “THE SACRAMENT OF THE LAST SUPPER” 
Quiet meetings, substantial agreement, new hope. 
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among many Catholic and Protestant 


theologians. In 1967, an Anglican- 
Roman Catholic study group produced 
a statement indicating substantial agree- 
ment on the Eucharist. Later the same 
year, in an important but little-noticed 
move, Roman Catholics and Lutherans 
in the U.S. issued a scholarly, 200- 
page book on the Eucharist that ended 
with a remarkable ten-page statement 
of consensus. Father George H. Ta- 
vard, a French-born scholar involved 
in the Lutheran-Catholic talks, thinks 
there is already enough consensus among 
Lutherans and Catholics today for Lu- 
theran orders to be recognized as valid. 

The second development is in the 
Catholic concept of priesthood, which is 
growing into an idea of the ministry in 
which both priests and laymen play im- 
portant roles. Apostolic succession is 
now seen by many Catholic theologians 
as a continuity of doctrine and Christian 
commitment from one generation to an- 
other within the church community 
—not as a sort of ecclesiastical relay 
race, with the baton passing from bishop 
to bishop and the whole team disquali- 
fied if someone drops it. Ordination by a 
bishop, critics note, was not always re- 
quired even among Catholics. In the 
early Christian churches and even in me- 
dieval times, as Benedictine Theologian 
Kilian McDonnell points out in the cur- 
rent issue of the Journal of Ecumenical 
Studies, “orders” were sometimes con- 
ferred by another priest or even by the 
lay elders of the community, as they are 
in some Protestant churches today. 

Spiritual Gift. The broadest formu- 
lation of such a community-approved 
ministry is one that Swiss Theologian 
Hans Kiing, among others, defines as 
the “charismatic” ministry. In effect, 
what early Christians did in selecting 
one of their number to preside over 
the Eucharistic celebration was to rec- 
ognize his qualitics as a holy man. By 
his special spiritual gift, or charism, he 
was in a sense ordained by God, an “or- 
dination” recognized in turn by his com- 
munity. If Catholics are ever to find 
ground for reunion with Calvinistic, Bap- 
tist and Pentecostal churches, the idea 
of a “charismatic” ministry may be of 
substantial help in overcoming the still 
vast differences in their theologies. 

For the near future, intercommunion 
may be most likely first between Roman 
Catholics and either Lutherans or Epis- 
copalians in the U.S. That, at least, was 
the hint offered last month at the U.S. 
Catholic Bishops’ meeting, where Cath- 
olic dialogues with those two churches 
were declared to be “moving to quite an 
advanced stage.” Lutherans, however, 
have not yet established full intercom- 
munion among their own U.S. denomi- 
nations, And Episcopalians are potential 
participants in the proposed multichurch 
Protestant merger, the Church of Christ 
Uniting. Should the Episcopal Church 
join the new super-church, the questions 
of Episcopal belief, the Eucharist and 
ministerial orders could become more 
complicated yet. 
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DO YOU ARRIVE 
WITH LESS CARTHAN 
YOU STARTED WITH? 


You ought to consider a Volvo. 

Instead of being designed to make you look like you’ve arrived, Volvos 
are designed to make sure you do. 9 out of every 10 Volvos registered here 
in the last eleven years are still on the road. 

Of course, we don’t guarantee that all Volvos will last eleven years. 

But owning one should enable you to do three worthwhile things. 

(1.) Stop making mechanics rich and (2.) get out from under car 
payments for a while so you can (3.) visit the bank and deposit more 
instead of less. 

That’s when you’ve really arrived. 








Loner. 





This Atlas fiberglass belted tire doesn't run with the crowd. 
Itgives you thousands more miles than even our best selling tire. 


| The Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2* fiberglass 
belted tire was subjected to one of the 
industry's toughest road testing programs 


Results: The Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 deliv- 


ered an average of 35%! more miles 
than even the famous Atlas Plycron— 


traditionally, the tire that has outper- 


formed 4 ply major brand replacement 
tires in mileage tests 


New construction puts the Atlas 2 plus 
2 ahead. Two fiberglass belts are bonded 
onto a tough Vicron polyester cord body 

And for traction, the unique wide tread 
design literally puts hundreds of gripping 
edges on the road at all times 

These features add up to less tread 
squirm, extra mileage. 

For good value you can't beat the 4 


ply Atlas Plycron tire. And, for even 
greater value get the new Atlas Plycron 
2 plus 2 tire. It'll keep you ahead of the 
crowd and save you money with every 
mile you drive 

And remember, Atlas batteries and ac- 
cessories as well as tires are sold at over 
50,000 leading service stations 


tAverage of all tests run simultaneously by independent 
test fleet during lost 12 months. 


ATLAS 
PLYCRON 2:22 


JS. Pot OF 
pty Company 


Trodemorks “Atlas Plycron 
T : 


*Trodema 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Johnny Hodges, 63, saxophonist 
in Duke Ellington’s band and a jazz 
great for more than 40 years; of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan, 





Died. General Wladyslaw Anders, 77, 
commander of World War II's famed 
2nd Polish Corps, which fought gal- 
lantly in Italy; of a stroke; in London. 
The commander of a cavalry brigade 
in 1939, Anders was captured by the in- 
vading Russians, and imprisoned along 
with thousands of other officers until 
1941 when they were released to fight 
the Germans. His corps will be re- 
membered for its dogged and victorious 
assault on Italy’s Monte Cassino Mon- 
astery, which opened the road to Rome. 


Died. Nelly Sachs, 78, German-Jew- 
ish poet who shared the 1966 Nobel 
Prize for literature with S.Y. Agnon; 
of cancer; in Stockholm. Daughter of 
a wealthy Berlin manufacturer, she 
might have passed her life as a dabbler 
in the arts except for the Nazis. They 
forced her to flee to Sweden in 1940, 
and the experience turned her into a se- 
rious poet. “Writing was my mute out- 
cry,” she once said, and in her six slim 
volumes she evoked the tragedy of the 
Jewish people with what the Nobel com- 
mittee termed “lyrical laments of pain- 
ful beauty.” Her style was unrhymed, 
psalmlike, rich in symbolism and met- 
aphor, as in O the chimneys: 


O the chimneys 

On the ingeniously devised 
habitations of death 

When Israel's body drifted as smoke 

Through the air . . . 


Died. Clark Shaughnessy, 78, football 
coach who popularized the T-Forma- 
tion; of a stroke; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Shaughnessy introduced the T 
with its emphasis on the quarterback at 
Stanford in 1940, and instantly turned 
a loser (1-7-1 the year before) into an un- 
defeated Rose Bowl victor. The for- 
mation transformed the game, and he 
went on to a brilliant career with half 
a dozen colleges and pro teams. 


Died. Billie Burke, 85, widow of Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld, herself a renowned stage 
and screen star; in Los Angeles. Red- 
haired and blue-eyed, she reigned as a 
Broadway beauty through the early 
1900s, drawing homage from Mark 
Twain and Enrico Caruso before cap- 
turing Flo Ziegfeld as her husband. 
Her fame came from her skill as a co- 
medienne in the years after 1930, when 
she appeared as a flibbertigibbet in scores 
of plays (Her Master's Voice, Mrs. Jan- 
uary and Mr. X) and movies (Topper, 
The Wizard of Oz, Hi Diddle Diddle), 
“Oh,” she once wrote, “that sad and be- 


wildering moment when you are no long- | 


er the cherished darling, but must turn 
the corner and try to be funny.” 
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Sure, $260 is a lot of money. 
Buc if you have your heart set 
on a really fine 35mm reflex, the 
Minolta SR-T 101 isalotofcamera. 

The big, bright viewfinder 
shows exactly what you'll get on 
film. And it shows you how to 
make all the correct settings for 
perfect exposures, 

A thru-the-lens metering sys- 
tem automatically compensates for 
uneven light, so none of your 
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ind says “no? 
ur heart. 


picture gets lost in shadow. 

Whether you use your head or 
listen to your heart...you can't gZ0 
wrong with the Minolta SR-T 101, 

Starting under $260, plus case, 
with an MC Rokkor f/1.7 lens. 
Also available with €/1.2 or £/1.4 
normal lens at higher cost. 

See your dealer or write: 
Minolta Corp., 200 Park Ave. So., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 
Anglophoro, Ltd., Montreal 376. 


Minolta makes fine photography easier 





CROSS Classic Ladies’ rion 
and Sterling Silver with top grain leather Pen Purse. 


Pen or Pencil $12. 
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The secretarial pool. 


They’re bigger spenders than the boss. 








Rock they may, but it’s not the cradle. 
They’re more apt to change stereo tapes 
than diapers. 

They'd rather have a date for Midnight 
Cowboy than doze before the late late show. 

Often as not, their two-weeks-with-pay means a jet to 
Europe instead of a Greyhound back to the homefolks, 

It’s a maxi market. Two millions strong with over $10 
billion to lavish on things like clothes and cosmetics, on 
services like travel and entertainment. 

And lavish they do. For much of that whopping income 
is discretionary. 

At Transamerica we consider discretion the better part of 
a dollar. 

Our Liberty/UA division, for example, is one of the top 
purveyors of recorded music. 

By bankrolling such Oscar winners as Cowboy, our 
United Artists pulls in a lot of dates. And dollars. 

And when a secretary goes ajetting, chances are she’ll 
travel on our Trans International Airlines. It carries more 
ion charters than any line in the world. 
> latiy-a-big business, our singles group is prone to 
sut Transameric servicesid ont stop at the church. 
ing families come to our Occ deintal Life company 

ces To-Pacific Finance for loans and credit for 
) nit clothes to school tuition. 


one, you win a couple. 
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ARTISTS & VISITORS AT SOMBER FESTIVAL 


Bohemia’s Last Frontier 

Once it was Greenwich Village. Then 
it was Chelsea, Coenties Slip and the 
Bowery. Now the place to be, if you 
are a young New York artist with no- 
where to go but up, is the city’s newest 
bohemia: a dingy, littered area of 19th 
century factory buildings called SoHo 
(because it is south of Houston Street). 
Before the “60s, few outsiders braved 
SoHo’'s trash and traffic except archi- 
tecture buffs, who admired the area’s 
Italianate cast-iron facades. But for some 
2.000 to 3,000 artists today, the neigh- 
borhood has become a last refuge from 
the high rents, cramped spaces and com- 
mercial pressures uptown. 

Last weekend almost 100 SoHo art- 
ists opened their studios to the public 
in a festival designed to muster rec- 
ognition and support. The party was 
somewhat subdued out of sympathy for 
the antiwar demonstrations in Wash- 
ington. Some artists left town to join 
the protesters; others hung out black 
crape along with festive streamers, and 
Dancer Yvonne Rainer led a solemn 
death march through the streets. Nev- 
ertheless, thousands of visitors trudged 
up and down endless flights of stairs to 
see paintings, sprayed-water “street 
sculptures,” light shows and dramatic 
performances that ranged from the in- 
spired to the inane. Above all, they 
saw evidence of the hard work and in- 
genuity that have transformed 40 blocks 
of bleak, empty spaces into home, work 
space and playground all in one. 

Splintery Stairs. SoHo’s smaller lofts 
(2.100 to 2,500 sq. ft.) are just right 
for artists doing large-scale works in 
new industrial materials. And the con- 
tinuing presence of workmen and small 
manufacturers encourages a rewarding 
combination of art and industry. Says 
Jewelry Maker Gale Picard: “The ma- 
chinist across the street comes over to 
give us advice, The neighborhood car- 
penters and mechanics are all very help- 
ful in working out artistic problems.” 

Galleries first came to SoHo two 
years ago when Paula Cooper opened 
her cosy aerie up three flights of 
creaky, splintery stairs. More recent ar- 
rivals include Max Hutchinson, a peri- 
patetic Australian; Reese Palley, an 
Atlantic City Boardwalk porcelain sales- 
man; and smooth-talking, Brooklyn- 
born Ivan Karp. Uptown dealer Rich- 
ard Feigen maintains a downtown 
branch in SoHo, and two more up- 
town power houses—Castelli and Em- 
merich—recently announced plans to 
open outlets in the neighborhood. 

Dealers come to SoHo for the same 
reasons artists do; modest rents and im- 
modest space. But not all SoHo artists 
welcome them. “They're going after the 
market and going in for the whole pro- 
motional thing,” says one. Others fear 
that galleries will touch off a cancerous 
growth of boutiques, coffee bars and hot- 
dog stands, turning SoHo into a honky- 
tonk tourist trap. 

Another more pressing danger is evic- 


tion or demolition, or both. SoHo lofts 
are not zoned for residential use, but 
as long as health and safety standards 
are observed, the city tends to look the 
other way. Manhattan's inflated land val- 
ues, however, make this last frontier of 
bohemia increasingly attractive to hous- 
ing developers. If a rezoned SoHo, like 
Greenwich Village, starts sprouting high- 
rent, high-rise apartment buildings 
named for Rembrandt, Van Gogh and 
Cézanne, the artists who pioneered it 
will be the first ones forced to leave. 


High Style 


White-marble slave girls languish 
alongside posturing tragedy heroines 


and cherubic children. Emanuel Leutze’s 
classic, Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware, looms in its full-size 264-sq.-ft. 
version, Tiffany lamps and cut-glass 
bowls of dazzling intricacy vie with gin- 
gerbread mantelpieces. At first glance 
the Metropolitan Museum's gargantuan 
exhibition of 19th century American 
art, architecture and decoration seems 
about as serious am undertaking as a 
rainy afternoon spent in grandmother's 
attic. On second look, it proves to be 
a well-planned, scholarly survey of an 
oft-disparaged, still underestimated 
century. 

Especially fascinating are ten recon- 
structions of the parlors, dining rooms, 
gardens and even furniture stores of 
the era’s big-city upper crust. These 
handsome period settings ignore folk 
art and country furniture, and they ex- 
ude a shameless relish for the lives of 
the very rich. But they also make a 
major contribution toward a re-evalu- 
ation of the high-style decorative arts 
of the 19th century, one of the last 
great neglected areas of art scholarship 
and appreciation. 

Téte-a-téte. Curator Berry Tracy 
spent three years tracking down and as- 
sembling some 300 pieces, many des- 
tined for permanent exhibition when 
the museum expands its American Wing. 
One of the earliest rooms contains a se- 
vere but elegant Duncan Phyfe parlor 
set done around 1837 in the master’s 
late Empire style. Twenty years later, 
the fashion for historical revivals was 
in full swing; the yellow satin sofa and 
chairs of the John Taylor Johnston par- 
lor are a free adaptation of Louis XVI 
neoclassicism by the French-trained 
New York designer Léon Marcotte, Over 
them hangs a chandelier that cunningly 
conceals newfangled gas piping beneath 
its fake candles and pseudo-18th cen- 
tury glass. 

In furniture as in architecture, the 
19th century’s fanciful adaptations of 
traditional styles often masked new con- 
cepts in design and construction. The sin- 
uous curves and scrolls and extravagant 
ornamental carving of J.H. Belter's rose- 
wood chairs and tables were based 
—however remotely—on 18th century 
French rococo precedents. But the S- 
shaped Téte-a-téte chair that seats two 
people facing one another was a strictly 
Victorian innovation. 
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by J.H. Belter, most popular designer of the 1850s. 


The Metropolitan's “Belter” parlor assembles pieces 








The sounds these children are making 
will help them read six months sooner. 


Can you teach kindergarten children—including the dis- 
advantaged—how to read? A new teaching system published 
by Science Research Associates, an IBM subsidiary, shows 
the way. This story is another example of how IBM, its people 
or products often play a part in tackling today’s problems. 


A kindergarten class in Brooklyn, N.Y. Schools 


Ruth Simmons teaches kindergarten at P.S. 321 K, in 
Brooklyn, New York. Dr. Harry Weintraub is the Prin- 
cipal. Between them, they’ve taught and observed all 
kinds of youngsters—bright, slow, and the educationally 
disadv 

“Usually,we don’t teach formal reading to children 
before the first grade,” says Dr. Weintraub. “But last 


year we experimented with a new system called Distar 
that starts them off in kindergarten. 
“This system provides teachers with a technique 


designed to reward even the slowest child with a sense 
of success. You have no idea how important this is for 
such youngsters.” 

The Distar System evolved from five 
search by Siegfried Engelmann and colleagues at the 
University of Illinois. The program includes material for 
teachers, workbooks and take-home sheets for children. 


ears of re- 


already use the Di s, published by SRA, a subsidiary of IBM 


Miss Simmons explains some of the classwork. 
“We teach the sounds letters of the alphabet represent. 
If a child finds it hard to grasp, we don’t point out his 
troubles. We merely reprogram the lessons a little to 
give his problem special attention without anyone be- 
coming aware of it. 

“When the children learn these sounds, we teach 
them how to put several of them together. All of a sud- 
den, they’re reading words. And do they feel great! 

Sur District Superintendent, Dr. Anthony Fer- 
rerio, introduced Distar to two schools in our district 
last year after hearing how successful it was in schools 
around the country. 

“I’m very enthusiastic about it. I know my kids 


will be reading stories before they get 
to the first grade. And that’s really 
something.” 








He and She Whisky. 





It's Canadian MacNaughton: 
the one whisky you can both 
call your own. 

Because it’s deliciously light, 
smooth and mellow for every 
young taste. 

Yet it’s still a premium 
86.8 proof. 

With a price that’s as easy to 
take as the taste. 

So, when you drink together, 
drink Canadian MacNaughton. 

It’s twice as good that way. 
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Chinese Torture in the Stock Market 


N Wall Street, some things are 

more frightening than panic. One 
is the sort of Chinese water torture 
that the stock market has been enduring 
—the drip, drip, drip of week-by-week 
price erosion marked not by tumultuous 
selling but by an absence of buying, Pan- 
ics tend to burn themselves out swiftly 
and to be followed by sharp price re- 
bounds, in which intrepid and farsighted 
men make fortunes, The gradual with- 
ering away of prices is a demoralizing 
process that can go on indefinitely. The 
losses to investors in the long run can 
add up to an even more impressive 
—and depressing—total than would be 
suffered more quickly in a full-fledged 
market crash. 

Take last week. By the standards of 
October 1929, or even May 1962, noth- 
ing overly dramatic happened. Trading 
was light to moderately heavy, ranging 
daily between 6,650,000 and 14,570,000 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Yet by Thursday afternoon the 
barometric Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age had fallen 33 points to a seven- 
year low of 685. On Friday, prices 
rallied briskly enough to send the Dow 
average up 17 points to 702. The rise 
Stirred some cautious chatter among bro- 
kers and analysts that the market might 
be, in Wall Street’s convoluted jargon, 
“bottoming out.” 


No News Is Good 


Investors have heard such talk many 
times before in the past 18 months. In 
that time the Dow-Jones has fallen 283 
points, or 29%, and a Staggering $250 
billion has been erased from the paper 
value of stocks listed on the New York 
and American exchanges. In both length 
and depth, the slide now ranks as the 
worst since the Depression market of 
1937-38. Indeed, before the Friday ral- 
ly, the drop could have been said to 
have repealed the entire decade of the 
Soaring Sixties; on Thursday the Dow 
average was lower than at the start of 
1960.° The Friday rally, to be sure, 
was more impressive than some others 
that have briefly interrupted the long 
rout; the point rise was the greatest for 
a single day in two years. Still, some 
of the jump was attributed to short-cov- 
ering—that is, buying by traders who 
had earlier sold borrowed stock in the 
richly fulfilled hope that the price would 
- drop, and had decided the time had 
come to take their profits. 

Investors seem to have lost any abil- 
ity to respond to encouraging news of 
a less technical nature. The cut in down- 


* Market averages that include more stocks 
than the 30 in the Dow index are higher 
than in 1960—but have dropped even more 
sharply in the current slide. 
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payment requirements on margin pur- 
chases, from 80% to 65%, decreed 
early this month by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, immediately increased the 
purchasing power of stock buyers—but 
it bucked up the market for only a few 
days. Defense Secretary Melvin Laird’s 
promise last week that ne U.S. troops 
would be involved in ground combat in 
Viet Nam after June 1971 is the sort 
of thing that a year ago might have stim- 
ulated dovish Wall Street into a month- 
long rally. Early last week, it could not 
Push prices up for so long as two hours. 

What has made stock traders so skit- 
tish? As might be expected in a market 


they are going to get in two years, but 
they want it now.” 

MONEY SCARCITY. The Federal Reserve 
policy is once again to expand the na- 
tion’s money supply, after holding the 
growth to zero through much of 1969. 
But by now potential investors of all 
kinds—banks, corporations, individuals 
—are short of the cash that they might 
otherwise use to buy stocks. “The whole 
country is in hock.” says Bradbury K. 
Thurlow, partner in Hopkin Bros. & 
Co. High interest rates compound the 
problem. Some of the money that is 
around is flowing out of the stock mar- 
ket and into bonds, the yields of which 
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that has had no single, climactic break, 
there is no single, overpowering reason. 
Instead, there are several reasons. 
Among them: 

THE WAR. Contrary to the myth that cap- 
italism feeds on war, Wall Street sees 
the Indochina conflict as a breeder of in- 
flation, restrictive Government money 
policies and general economic disruption 
—and devoutly wishes that it would 
end soon. The U.S. invasion of Cam- 
bodia has deeply shaken investors’ hopes 
that it will, and all the rhetoric of Pres- 
ident Nixon and Secretary Laird has 
so far failed to restore their confidence. 
Says M.I.T. Economist Paul Samuelson: 
“If Mr. Nixon were to announce defeat 
in Viet Nam and cutting of our losses, 
the market would jump 50 points. Peo- 
ple are distrustful of peace with victory 
and honor in two years’ time. They 
want the peace without victory that 
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are running over 9% for top-grade cor- 
porate issues, Alan Shaw, partner in 
the Manhattan brokerage house of Har- 
ris, Upham, offers this derisive comment 
on President Nixon’s recent bullish proc- 
lamation that he would buy stocks if 
he had the money: “If the banks had 
money they'd buy stocks; if the insti- 
tutions had money, they'd buy stocks. 
If anybody had money he'd buy stocks 
—but nobody's got any money.” 

THE MARKET SLIDE ITSELF. The longer that 
prices are weak, the less reason in- 
vestors can see to buy and the more rea- 
son to sell in order to get out. Thus, 
after a certain point, a fall-off becomes 
self-reinforcing. The current drop seems 
to have passed that point. By now, 
some investors have suffered fearful loss- 
es, particularly in faded glamour stocks. 
So far this year, Comsat has dropped 
from 57 to 30, University Computing 


from 99% to 26 and Natomas from 
654 to 23. Even 1BM has fallen from 
387 early this year to 271 


Brokers find it difficult to recommend 
issues for those people who still have 
the guts to buy. Mrs. Joan Abernathy, 
a portfolio manager with Kidder, Pea- 
body in Boston, complains that with so 
many stocks falling and so few rising, 
“we might as well be putting our CUus- 
tomers into Czarist bonds.” The bro- 
kers feel even more frustrated than their 
clients: men who made $50,000 or more 
in commissions during the bouncy mar- 
kets of yesteryear now have a hard 
time paying their mortgages “A lot 
of brokers are confused, pessimistic, 
stunned.” says a Chicago broker. “The 
younger ones have never experienced 
anything like this before.” Employees 
in an Atlanta office of Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. put up $20 to 
buy a punching bag that they could 
slug to vent their anger. It has been 
hung over a news ticker, and goes blap- 
pedy-blappedy-blap all day long. 

More important than any of these spe- 
cific reasons for the market's malaise is 
a kind of free-floating anxiety that bro- 
kers and investors sense but find dif- 
ficult to describe. Generally, they ex- 
press it as a feeling that the nation has 
lost its direction—economically, socially 
and in foreign policy—and that the 
Nixon Administration is providing no 
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reasoned leadership to get it back on 
course. The investment community's loss 
of confidence in Nixon, whose election 
initially set off a spurt in stock prices, 
is remarkable. Says David Basevitz, a 
Midwest Stock Exchange executive: 
“The public is bearish on the country.” 


Uncharted Waters 


Part of the anxiety can be traced to 
a quite justified though eerie feeling 
that both the stock market and the econ 
omy are operating in uncharted waters 
where the old rules of navigation no 
longer apply. The current bear market 
is the first ever in which institutional in- 
vestors, such as mutual funds, pension 
funds, insurance companies and trusts, 
have dominated the trading: they ac- 
count for 60% of the public volume 
on the New York Stock Exchange. That 
is a major reason why today’s bear is 
not acting like any in the past. 

In markets dominated by individual 
investors, declines followed a regular 
pattern: prices would drop—and then a 
large number of shareholders panicked 
and dumped their holdings simulta- 
neously, sending prices plummeting on 
enormous volume. While such a “sell- 
ing climax” is an unnerving experience, 
many Wall Streeters would dearly love 
to see one again. By cleaning out the 
last doubters in one swift rout, the old- 
fashioned climax would usually end a 
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bear market and set the stage for a 
bouncy rally to new highs. 
Institutions, in contrast, have never in- 
dulged in panic selling. They have 
proved perfectly willing to sit on the side- 
lines for prolonged periods and do lit- 
tle buying. Mutual funds as a group 
currently hold 8.5% of their assets in 
cash, and some other institutions hold 
far more. Some of the go-go mutual 
funds have been selling off in dribs and 
drabs, over the past several months, the 
glamour stocks in which they have tak 
en a beating. In the absence of much sus- 
tained buying pressure, their selling has 
been enough to depress prices persis- 
tently. For every stock sale there must 
be a buyer, of course, but nowadays 
the buyer is often a specialist assigned 
by an exchange to keep markets or- 
derly. Part of his obligation is to buy 
when no one else will. Specialists have 
had to swallow gigantic quantities of 
stock on which they have accumulated 
huge paper losses. They can be ex- 
pected to disgorge some of their hold- 
ings whenever prices start to rise—a 
factor that may tend to abort rallies 


Hard Combination 


Investors have been rattled by the 
Government's failure thus far to pre- 
vent inflationary recession, and current 
news has done nothing to soothe their 
nerves. Last week the Government re- 
ported that industrial production in April 
slid for the eighth time in nine months 
Personal income in April would have 
dropped for the first time in more than 
four vears if the Government had not 
shelled out unusual lump-sum payments 
to Social Security recipients and fed 
eral workers. The payments were nec- 
essary to make a 15% Social Security 
rise and 6% federal pay boost retro- 
active to the first of the year. Real 
gross national product fell at an annual 
rate of 3% in the first quarter, not 
1.6% as first reported; the drop was 
the largest since late 1960, a recognized 
recession period. A particular depressant 
to the stock market: corporate profits 
have gone down more sharply than Wall 
Street expected. In the first quarter, pre 
tax profits shrank to an annual rate of 
$85 billion, more than $10 billion be 
low the record pace of early 1969 

Nixon's advisers tirelessly insist that 
what they used to call their “game 
plan”* for gradually deflating the econ 
omy is working on schedule. They have 
some outside support; Economist Milton 
Friedman last week decried “the hys 
teria emanating from Wall Street.” The 
President, however, 1s getting increas 
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inely nervous. With a cong 
tion coming in six months, the eco 
nomic situation leaves his party vul- 
nerable to the kind of criticism voiced 
by Economist John Kenneth Galbraith 
It is very hard to combine inflation 









The White House lately has forbidden use 
of the t perhaps because it x Is too 
sporting for a serious business. Some econ- 
omists crack that the game plan is “punt, 


pray, and hope for a fumble 
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with rising unemployment and a stock- 
market slump, but the Nixon Admin- 
istration has managed to do it.” 

Republican Governors who met with 
Nixon last week told him of growing 
public unhappiness about the April rise 
in unemployment to a five-year high of 
4.8%. In California, a high-ranking Re- 
publican worriedly confides: “The econ- 
omy is an issue, The guy who is out of 
a job certainly is not going to blame a 
Democrat.” One of his Democratic op- 
ponents adds: “Politically, it is dynamite 
—and it is not us that it is going to 
blow up.” 

The market slide could contribute to 
the political turmoil by helping to ag- 
gravate the business downturn. Econ- 
omists generally do not consider the 
market a major determinant of the pace 
of business, but most concede that, in 
Paul Samuelson’s words, “There is a lit- 
tle wagging of the dog by the tail.” A 
continued stock slump would make it 
more difficult for corporations to raise 
money by selling new shares—and that 
is already extremely difficult. Nixon's 
economic advisers have tended to ig- 
nore the market, but now they are pay- 
ing a littke more attention. They know 
that retail sales, for example, may be 
hurt because the stock slide makes peo- 
ple feel poorer. 


Saucer Instead of V 


A continued market slide would make 
many Americans not only feel poorer 
but actually be poorer. It is still fash- 
ionable in some quarters to dismiss the 
market as an exclusive club for the 
wealthy. In fact, it is the world’s least ex- 
clusive club. The 26 million Americans 
who own stock directly constitute one 
of the nation’s largest minorities. Those 
who have at least an indirect interest 
in the market, through participation in 
mutual funds, pension funds and other 
institutions, number 100 million, or al- 
most half the total U.S. population. 
The pensions that millions of citizens 
eventually will receive depend partly 
on the performance of the stocks in 
which their funds invest. 

No one, of course, really expects the 
bear market to go on forever. Indeed, 
such giant mutual funds as Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust and Dreyfus have 
begun to buy cautiously in the past 
few days. But there is a considerable 
body of opinion that the recovery, when- 
ever it begins, will be slow and struggling 
—"saucer-shaped” rather than “V- 
shaped,” in the argot of the chartists. 
Some reasons for that expectation: the 
avowed intention of the Government 
to permit only a gradual growth of 
money supply and the likelihood that 
many individual investors, burned bad- 
ly for the first time in their lives in the 
current bear market, will think long 
and hard about buying stocks again. 
Jim Fitzgerald, a Los Angeles broker, 
says that his customers have expressed 
“sheer disbelief” that the stock market 
could drop as much as it has, and 
adds: “Many of the people who are sell- 
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ing now will never want back in again.” 

That does not mean that the Gov- 
ernment should make reviving the stock 
market the primary aim of its eco- 
nomic policy. Presidential attempts to 
boost investors’ confidence directly usu- 
ally backfire anyway, as Nixon has late- 
ly discovered. But Wall Street's loss of 
confidence in his leadership is something 
the President cannot ignore precisely be- 
cause investors’ worries are the worries 
of most Americans. By focusing at- 
tention from a different direction on 
the need for peace and firm presidential 
leadership, the market slide could yet 
prove to be constructive. 


BERNIE & FRIENDS IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
“Let's face it—I’m a lousy administrator.” 


MUTUAL FUNDS 
Can All the King’s Men 
Put 1.0.S. Together Again? 


“I set out to build up a big business 
in the mutual-fund field, and I think I 
succeeded,” said Bernard Cornfeld last 
week. “But I like to live well, I like the 
good life and—tet’s face it—I'm a lousy 
administrator.” 

Because of Cornfeld’s weakness at ad- 
ministration, his Investors Overseas Ser- 
vices, Ltd. was top-heavy with costly 
employees, expenses outraced income, 
and the whole structure almost collapsed. 
Last week Denver Millionaire John King 
(see following story) signed a deal to 
give 1.0.S. a $40 million transfusion in 
return for effective control of the com- 
pany. But the terms revealed were so 
vague and incomplete that the agreement 
seemed shaky. Suspicious Europeans 
rushed to cash in their shares in 1.O.S. 
funds, heightening doubts about the fu- 
ture of the company. In turn, 1.0.5. 
was reportedly forced to dump some 
of the U.S. stocks that it held, further de- 
pressing the market in Wall Street. After 
word got out that hard-pressed [.0.S. 





had a potential rescuer in King Re- 
sources—the oil and mineral corporation 
controlled by John King—that corpo- 
ration’s stock dropped in one day from 
114 bid to 9. 

Help! According to last week’s res- 
cue pact, King Resources would lend 
1.0.S. $20 million in cash for three 
years. John King also agreed to ar- 
range for an additional $20 million line 
of credit, though the big question is 
where he would get that money. His 
spokesmen in Geneva said that The 
Bank of New York and Fidelity Corp., 
which is a holding company based in 
Richmond, were part of his group. Both 
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firms denied any connection with King. 

As security for the loans, King and 
his group would get shares in I.O.S. 
Management, a mutual-fund-manage- 
ment subsidiary. He would also receive 
warrants to buy 20% of I.0.S.’s pre- 
ferred stock. King and his associates 
would name 16 directors out of 27 on 
the newly enlarged 1.0.S. board and 
have veto power over the rest. The 
deal was by no means final because it 
permits either King or 1.0.8. to back 
out if the other side fails to live up to 
the terms. 

Prestige Needed. Until King moved 
in, the French and British members of 
the Rothschild banking family were in- 
terested in forming a team to take con- 
trol. But the Rothschilds made it clear 
that they had no desire to get into an 
1.0.S. dominated by King. To restore 
European investor confidence in I.O.S., 
the company urgently needs to get some 
old-line European bankers into the res- 
cue operation—and Cornfeld knows it. 
At first, he and his top associates agreed 
to place their 37% stock interest in 
1.0.S. into a King-controlled voting trust 
for three years. But last week, in order 
to give himself bargaining power in ne- 
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gotiations, Cornfeld refused to put his 
own 15% share in trust, 

The European moneymen raised ques- 
tions about whether King’s fast attempt 
to save 1.0.S, was a defensive maneuver 
to help his own stock, and they worried 
about the interlocking relationships be- 
tween King and I.0.S. Fund of Funds, 
1.0.S.’s second largest mutual fund, has 
put $60 million of its $473 million of as- 
sets into King Resources or projects in 
which the company is involved, King Re- 
sources and the fund jointly own 22 mil- 
lion acres of Canadian Arctic oil leases: 
critics contend that the value of these 
lands was exaggerated. 

Invading the U.S. Under a 1967 
agreement with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, 1.0.5. promised not 
to sell funds to U.S. citizens anywhere 
in the world. Reason: the company re- 
fused to comply with full-disclosure 
rules. Now, ambitious John King plans 
to invade the U.S. with I.0.S, funds if 
he can resolve “all 1.0.S. matters now 
pending before the commission.” Before 
he does that, he may have to seek SEC 
permission for U.S. banks and even 
King Resources itself to participate in 
any rescue deal. Another factor that 
could delay completion of the rescue is 
the lateness of the audited financial State- 
ments of 1.0.S. for 1969. Due the first 
week of this month, they may not be 
ready until next week. 

Whatever happens, 1.0.S. will be in 
for a managerial housecleaning. As 
Cornfeld put it last week: “A hell of a 
lot more people will go.” It would be 
dangerous, however, if many salesmen 
defected on their own. European finan- 
cial pages are carrying ads placed by 
rival funds trying to lure I.0.S. salesmen 
—and their clients. The 14,000-man 
sales force—I.0.S.’s principal asset— 
has dwindled by several thousand. Un- 
less it can be kept together, there will not 
be much left of the company to salvage. 


PERSONALITIES 


Big John 

John McCandish King is a storybook 
example of the go-getting American en- 
trepreneur, a man who is willing to take 
the big risk to get the big reward and 
Knows how to use technology and the tax 
laws, Starting with a $1,500 investment 
in an Oklahoma oil-drilling venture, he 
has amassed a personal fortune recently 
estimated at $480 million. Though the 
stock-market skid has somewhat deflated 
his holdings, he does not have to worry 
where his next oil well is coming from. 
At 43, he is a big bear of a man—6 ft. 3 
in., 230 lbs.—with the hard blue eyes of 
a riverboat gambler. He has a strong 
fondness for the trappings of success: 
custom-built limousines with fur uphol- 
stery, nine airplanes, 3,000 pairs of cuff 
links (many of them solid gold) and 
homes in Denver, Hawaii, Palm Springs 
and Manhattan. His ranch outside Gran- 
by, Colo., encompasses 400 acres. has 
guesthouses that accommodate 120 peo- 
ple, a shooting gallery and a beauty par- 
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lor. What else could a man wish for? 
King wants to be a billionaire within ten 
years. 

Marketing Knowledge. King was 
born in the small town of Wheaton, 
Ill. Attacks of asthma and recurring 
pneumonia eventually forced him to 
drop out of college, but did not slow 
King’s drive. A brief stint as an office 
boy for Harold Stassen brought an in- 
terest in politics, and King quickly be- 
came national chairman of the Young 
Republicans college clubs. At 23, he 
was elected to the Illinois house. of rep- 
resentatives; he served three terms. A 
small investment led him into oil de- 
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KING AT THE RANCH 
“I want people to think well of me.” 


velopment. Meanwhile, King married 
Carylyn Becker, whose father was chief 
executive of Franklin Life Insurance 
Co. and a multimillionaire. King says 
that the only money he got from his in- 
laws was a $2,000 wedding present. 

In 1960, King established King Re- 
sources in Denver to explore and de- 
velop oil and gas Prospects. Because it 
was ahead of many big-time oil com- 
panies in using computers to make geo- 
logical surveys, the company soon gained 
a reputation for cutting exploration 
costs. King began marketing his firm's 
cost-cutting knowledge to other com- 
panies and individuals, Today King Re- 
sources offers complex leasing and de- 
velopment deals for oil, gas, water, lum- 
ber and other resources. 

From $6,000,000 in 1966, the com- 
pany’s volume soared to $118 million 
last year; earnings reached $28.5 mil- 
lion, As a manager of myriad oper- 
ations for clients, King boasts, his com- 
pany annually handles up to $500 mil- 
lion in other pzople’s money. King and 
his family own 16.4% of the company’s 
stock. Because of oil-depletion allow- 
ances and other deductions, King Re- 
sources has never paid a penny of in- 





come tax to the Federal Government. 

Another source of income for King is 
the Colorado Corp. Unlike King Re- 
sources, which generally works on large 
package deals for sophisticated clients, 
Colorado Corp. sells shares in oil-explo- 
ration ventures in the manner of mutual 
funds, Oil funds are not new, but King 
greatly broadened the market by letting 
small investors buy shares on an install- 
ment plan. Last year Colorado Corp., 
92.5% owned by King and members of 
his family, grossed $125 million. Prelim- 
inary agreement has been reached to 
merge it with King Resources. 

Ike Liked Him. On the top floor of a 
31-story Denver skyscraper, King man- 
ages his empire from an office pro- 
tected against intruders by a uniformed 
guard, six secretaries and an electron- 
ically controlled door. The wood phone 
console beside King’s desk has sixty but- 
tons, and a telephone hangs next to the 
urinal in his private toilet. Notices of in- 
coming calls boom through a two-way 
loudspeaker in the executive dining 
room. If a company official wishes to 
Postpone answering, he merely lifts his 
head and bawls back his instructions to 
a microphone in the ceiling. 

In his rare leisure time, King takes sa- 
fari trips in Africa. He is a dedicated 
space buff and flies to Cape Kennedy 
with friends for just about every rocket 
launch. He has even hired Astronauts 
Walter Schirra and Frank Borman as ex- 
ecutives in his companies. In 1968, he re- 
portedly contributed $250,000 to Rich- 
ard Nixon's campaign. Personal popu- 
larity is important to the budding bil- 
lionaire, who says, “I want people to 
think well of me.” In his early Denver 
days, King seemed troubled by the cool- 
ness of the city’s social leaders. Finally, 
he invited 60 leading citizens to a par- 
ty at his home. Mrs. King greeted them 
at the door in a white Dior gown and 
led them in to meet the guest of honor 
—Dwight David Eisenhower. Since 
then, the Kings have been quite ac- 
ceptable to Denver society. 


AUTOS 


No Ford in Russia’s Future 

When Henry Ford II was feted in 
Moscow last month, and invited to help 
build a Soviet truck plant, one un- 
known factor was what the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s ultimate attitude would 
be. Last week Defense Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird delivered a blunt answer: “I 
am against exporting American tech- 
nology to the Soviet Union while they 
are sending trucks to North Vietnam.” 
Ford had already rejected a similar Laird 
comment as “not only highly misleading, 
but also a gratuitous attack upon my 
common sense and patriotism.” Last 
week, however, at the company’s an- 
nual meeting, he unhappily bowed to 
the Administration and announced that 
the deal was off. Ford is still consid- 
ering “other Soviet proposals for tech- 
nical cooperation”—presumably on less 
sensitive matters than trucks. 
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LABOR 


Loss of a Healer 

During his lifetime, United Auto 
Workers President Walter P. Reuther 
was regarded by many businessmen and 
rival union leaders as a dangerously dis- 
ruptive force. Yet since his death two 
weeks ago in the fiery crash of a small 
chartered jet in Michigan, it has be- 
come increasingly clear that he was 
one of the healers that U.S. society sore- 
ly needs right now. Of all prominent 
labor leaders, he maintained the closest 
ties to the poor, the black and the young 
—those frustrated groups whose sense 
of alienation is fed by the suspicion 
that U.S. institutions, including big 
unions, care little for their aspirations, 
At the same time, Reuther kept the 
sort of control over his own union that 
many other labor leaders are losing in 
this potential Year of the Big Strike 
The impact of his abrupt removal from 
the scene will be felt in the auto in- 
dustry, the labor movement and through- 
out the nation. 

Every Last Penny. Reuther helped to 
lead the 1963 civil rights march on 
Washington, spoke out almost alone in 
labor's high command against the Vict 
Nam War, strongly supported Cesar 
Chavez's grape strikers. He bubbled with 
social ideas: for a national medical-in- 
surance plan and for a program to 
build low-cost housing for the poor, 
using assembly-line techniques. At the 
end of his life, he was talking about add- 
ing some form of pollution control to 
the demands that the U.A.W. will serve 
on the auto companies when bargaining 
begins this summer. Not all his en- 
thusiasms bore fruit, but the respect 
that they won is illustrated by the list 
of culogists at the memorial services 
for Reuther and his wife. They in- 
cluded Michigan's Senator Philip Hart, 
a leading spokesman for consumerism; 
Sam Brown, the Viet Nam Moratorium 
organizer; John Gardner, chairman of 
the National Urban Coalition; and Mrs. 
Martin Luther King. Probably no other 
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WALTER REUTHER 
Making the radical commonplace. 


labor leader could 
ilar line-up 

Many of the U.A.W.’s_ 1,600,000 
members were unenthusiastic about Reu- 
ther’s wide-ranging social ideas, but they 
trusted him completely to squeeze out 
the last possible penny in bargaining. 
He had little trouble convincing the 
rank and file that any settlement he ne- 
gotiated was the best possible. In his 
24 years as U.A.W. president, he made 
many bargaining breakthroughs that 
once seemed radical but have since be- 
come commonplace: long-term con- 
tracts, company-paid pensions, cost-of- 
living escalators, supplementary benefits 
for laid-off workers, a form of guar- 
anteed annual income. Auto workers’ 
wages rose from the 85¢ an hour that 
Reuther earned as a young tool-and-die 
maker in 1926 to an average of $4.03 
now. His successor, with no such rec- 
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BANNON 
Under pressure to win one for Walter. 





ord to call on, will be under far more 
rank-and-file pressure to prove that he 
is driving a hard bargain. 

The U.A.W.’s 25-man executive board 
will make the choice this week, prob- 
ably from among these leading can- 
didates: 
> Leonard Woodcock, 59, director of the 
union’s General Motors and aerospace 
departments, which include almost half 
of all U.A.W. members. Woodcock, a 
graying, spectacled intellectual who 
looks more like a college president than 
a unionist, already has begun some dis- 
crect politicking for the job among 
U.A.W. local presidents, He recently was 
felled by tuberculosis, but has recovered. 
> Ken Bannon, 56, director of the Ford 
department. His major bargaining ex- 
perience goes back to 1949, when he 
helped Reuther negotiate the auto in- 
dustry’s first pension plan. As the only 
candidate who is not yet a U.A.W, vice 
president, Bannon is the dark horse. 
>» Douglas A. Fraser, 54, head of the 
Chrysler and skilled-trades departments, 
A deft, canny bargainer, Fraser had 
been considered the man whom Reu- 
ther was grooming for the succession 
—but not until 1974, when Reuther, at 
age 66, would no longer have been el- 
igible to run. 
> Emil Mazey, 56, the U.A.W.’s No. 2 
man as secretary-treasurer since 1947 
and now its acting president. Articulate 
and sober-minded, Mazey controls the 
purse strings and is popular among lo- 
cal presidents, but he has had little bar- 
gaining experience. 

The union’s next president will in- 
herit a conflict that even a bargainer of 
Reuther’s skill and prestige would be 
hard-pressed to resolve peacefully. The 
three-year contracts in the auto indus- 
try expire Sept. 14. Responding to the 
surge of militancy from union men who 
feel that their wage gains have been crod- 
ed by inflation, Reuther had talked up 
huge wage and pension demands. He 
also was building a $120 million war 
chest that could carry the U.A.W. 
through a ten-week strike against Gen- 
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Merrill Lynch is bullish 
on an industry that’s disappointed 
thousands of investors. 







it said for years: 
“Now’ the time 


for the housing 2 
industry. There’s a — 
huge backlog of demand. 


Something has to happen.” “*~ 
But it hasn't. Housing starts 
haven't kept pace with demand since 1965. By 
the end of last year, the backlog had grown to 
an estimated 1.5 million units. 
So housing seems like the perennial that 


never blooms. Great expectations have foun- 


dered on soaring land and labor costs, record 
high interest rates, and sheer lack of funds to 
finance mortgages. 

But now the analysts at Merrill Lynch 
think that housing may finally be poised for a 
move. We've just published a 32-page booklet 
that explains our thinking and outlines 39 
companies with a stake in homebuilding. You 
can get a free copy by mailing the coupon. 

One of the brighter signs of progress is 


the Federal Government’s Operation Break- 
through, which has put up $15 million for re- 


search on mass-produced housing. And has 
tempted several big industrial firms to chip 
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in $35 million of 
’ their own. 
: But the wheels 
of progress grind 
» exceeding slow.We 
don’t think home- 
= sem, Duilding itself will 
~ * make much ofa move 
Po: al before 1971. Housing 
stocks, though, may go their own way. Our re- 
search shows they often anticipate building 
booms by at least 6 months. 

All in all, we think it may add up to the 
start of a major trend. One that could offer a 
chance to make highly rewarding investments, 

If we're right, it won’t mean that we spot 
all the new trends. Nobody does. But we do 
have twice as many analysts looking for them 
as any other broker. 

We figure that puts the odds in our favor. 
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eral Motors, or a longer one against 
Ford or Chrysler. Auto men, hurt worse 
than most other industrialists by this 
year’s business downturn, were talking 
of countering with tough demands of 
their own to reduce absenteeism and 
loafing on the job. Reuther’s death will 
make the negotiations harder because 
his successor will be eager to establish 
a name for himself with a rich con- 
tract. He will also be able to call on 
the workers to “win one for Walter.” 

Firmer Command. To the often- 
squabbling U.S. labor movement, Reu- 
ther’s death may bring a period of sur- 
face calm, Although he helped mightily 
to negotiate the A.F.L.-C.1.0. merger in 
1955, Reuther was a constant disturber 
of the peace within the federation, nee- 
dling its officials to conduct bigger or- 
ganizing campaigns and do more to 
help civil rights and other causes. In ex- 
asperation over the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s slow- 
ness to heed these pleas—and no doubt 
in frustration over his own dimming 
chances to become A.F.L.-C.1.0, president 
—he led the U.A.W. out of the union 
federation in 1968. Last year he forged 
a bizarre combination of the scrupu- 
lously clean U.A.W. and the scandal-rid- 
den Teamsters. The combine, known as 
the Alliance for Labor Action, may en- 
dure on paper for a while. With Reu- 
ther gone, it is unlikely to grow into 
anything resembling a rival labor fed- 
eration. A.F.L.-C.1.0, President George 
Meany, 75, who never could appreciate 
Reuther’s insistence that a union should 
be dedicated to broader goals than im- 
proving the lot of its own members, 
has been left in firmer command of 
labor than ever. 


IRAN 
A Welcome for Capitalists 


As the most economically successful 
nation in the Moslem Middle East, Iran 
is enjoying the pleasures of material 
progress—and suffering from some of 
its discomforts. In Teheran, where the 
population has mushroomed beyond 
2,500,000, automobile traffic is both 
heavy and frightening, more chaotic than 
it is in Tokyo, Bangkok or Beirut. Mid- 
dle-aged women gaze disapprovingly at 
the miniskirted teen-agers. Many Ira- 
nians can afford to buy the autos and 
clothes of their choice because the Alas- 
ka-size country no longer has an econ- 
omy based on “the three C’s”: cotton, 
carpets and caviar. Under the prodding 
of the Shah, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, 
Iran’s widely diversified gross national 
product has increased 10.5% annually 
since the mid-1960s, and last year per- 
capita Income rose from $303 to $328. 

Much of this growth has been brought 
about by foreign investment, which has 
been attracted by Iran’s stability, rich re- 
sources and potential as a gateway to 
awakening Asian markets. Even beyond 
the investment in oil, U.S. companies 
have pumped $150 million into Iran in 
the past five years. The Shah wants 
much more outside investment. Last 
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week, at his personal invitation, 32 chair- 
men, presidents and other high exec- 
utives of some of the largest North 
American corporations arrived in Te- 
heran for a six-day conference with Ira- 
nian Officials to investigate further pos- 
sibilities for bringing in private capital. 
It was probably the largest array of 
top U.S. businessmen ever to assemble 
in a developing country for an invest- 
ment conference. The companies that 
they represented have combined annual 
sales of $36 billion, more than double 
Iran’s gross national product. 

During their visit, the American busi- 
nessmen were scheduled to be received 
by the Shah. To encourage more for- 
eign-capital inflows, the Iranians an- 
nounced that private investors will 
henceforth be allowed to own majority 
stakes in joint ventures with the gov- 
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Middle East, to maintain its big yellow 
tractors and graders as they change the 
face of the country. 

Wrung Out. The Shah's current five- 
year plan calls for $10.8 billion in de- 
velopment spending. Oil, which is the 
economy's basic fuel, must pay much 
of the bill. Last year the Shah de- 
manded slightly more than $1 billion 
in revenues. To meet that goal, the Eu- 
ropean-American consortium that brings 
out more than 90% of the nation’s oil 
increased production by 14.8% to well 
over | billion bbl. a year. But with the 
glut in world markets, the consortium 
could sell only enough to raise $930 mil- 
lion and had to make up the difference 
with an advance payment of $80 mil- 
lion, Recently the nine companies in- 
volved agreed to the government's lat- 
est demand for $1.155 billion in 1970 
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Gateway to awakening market. 


ernment, and that special export sub- 
sidies will be granted for products that 
they make in Iran and ship abroad. 
Said Economics Minister Hushang An- 
sary: “We will give investors ample op- 
portunity to get wealthy.” 

Foreigners are already doing well in 
Iran. In the southern town of Shahpur, 
one of the world’s largest petrochemical 
plants, a $240 million venture involving 
the government and Allied Chemical 
Corp. as equal partners, went into op- 
eration last week. A $33 million caustic- 
soda plant was opened at Abadan last 
year; 74% of it is controlled by the gov- 
ernment and 26% by B.F. Goodrich 
Co. At Kharg Island, a $45 million sul- 
fur plant, built by Iran and a_ sub- 
sidiary of Indiana Standard Oil Co., 
recently began operations. Reynolds 
Metals Co. is putting up a $45 million 
aluminum plant at Arak in western Iran. 
In Teheran, Caterpillar Tractor Co. this 
week will open a $10 million parts and 
service headquarters, the largest in the 


oil receipts; this will probably require an- 
other advance, of $145 million. 

Since there is a limit to the money 
that can be wrung from oil, the gov- 
ernment is giving increased attention to 
the transformation of the southwestern 
province of Khuzestan into a huge ag- 
ricultural-industrial complex, In addi- 
tion, great copper deposits are being 
mined in the Kerman area of central 
Iran. A dozen major dams are under con- 
struction around the country. 

Activity has been so intense that Iran's 
economy is showing obvious signs of 
overheating. Prices, which had risen only 
1.5% a year for four years, rose 3.6% 
in 1969, reflecting in part higher costs 
for essential imports like steel. Still, 
Iran’s credit abroad continues to be ex- 
cellent, largely because of its oil rev- 
enues. Whatever the pressures on the 
economy, they are no match for the 
will of the Shah, who is determined at 
all costs to transform Iran into a mod- 
ern state. 
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Revolution on the Riviera 


For more than two decades, movie 
men have huffed and puffed onto the 
Céte d'Azur once a year to promote 
their wares at the International Film Fes- 
tival at Cannes. Then they have gone 
home, leaving behind vast sums of mon- 
ey, countless Cuban cigar butts and oc- 
casional trend-setting films—Marty, One 
Potato Two Potato, Easy Rider. This 
year the trend was to revolution. “Right 
now,” explained Producer Irwin Wink- 
ler, “we live in a time when revolution 
is a very salable commodity.”’ 

Serious film makers are usually at 
odds with moneymen, and this year’s 





Bendit. The film has its practical side: 
there are detailed descriptions of how 
to make gasoline bombs, fuses and tim- 
ers. From the other side of the Atlantic 
came M.A.S.H., Woodstock, and a film 
still unreleased in the U.S., The Straw- 
berry Statement. 

Directed by Stuart Hagmann and 
written by Israel Horovitz, Strawberry 
Statement is based on James Kunen’s in- 
formal memoirs of the Columbia Uni- 
versity rebellion of 1968. “I want to 
reach Sam and Samantha in Aurora, Il- 
linois,” Hagmann says. “I want people to 
say, “That's just like my kids.” ” If Sam 
and Samantha say anything of the sort, 
it will be because their kids have taken 
up campus revolution for no more dis- 
cernible reasons than sex and excitement. 
Despite endless minutes of sirens, 
screams, clubs and tear gas at the finale, 
Strawberry Statement only manages to 
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HAGMANN & HOROVITZ AT CANNES 
When nightmares are great for sales. 


emphasis on youthful rebellion served 
to deepen the difference. Warner Broth- 
ers’ contribution to flackery was sev- 
eral hundred students bused in to or- 
ganize a demonstration. In the middle 
of a group of spectators and tough 
French cops, a small group of students 
unfurled some innocuous banners and 
began to croon, “All we are asking is 
give peace a chance.” Then the pro- 
testers launched into a version of “We 
Shall Overcome.” The cops had heard 
that one before, and scented trouble. 
One of them began to advance. The dem- 
onstrators gulped and retreated. With 
much trepidation, a student approached 
the cop and explained: “Listen, it’s only 
a promotion for Woodstock.” ‘ 

Sam and Samantha. The films them- 
selves ranged from underground po- 
lemics to sleek Hollywood productions. 
Jean-Luc Godard, in the epicenter of 
the revolution as always, offered West 
Wind, written in part by Daniel Cohn- 
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make the point that Americans can make 
musical comedy of anything, including 
youthful dissent. The shallowness of the 
movie became all the more obvious when 
newspapers carried photographs of the 
killings at Kent State the morning after 
the screening. “It was a nightmare that 
day,” said Hagmann, “with the reporters 
coming through saying it was great for 
sales.” 

It took the final U.S. entry, M.A.S.H., 
to clear away the nasty aftertaste of com- 
mercialized commitment. Oddly enough, 
this was the one protest film based on the 
uses of bad taste—an insanely funny 
movie expressing the moral dispropor- 
tion between war and lesser evils by 
showing the reality of both. As Director 
Robert Altman said: “Politics? I'm more 
concerned with behavior, with the insan- 
ity of order. This whole syndrome—the 
new films, and acting things out in pro- 
test—this may be a cry for revolution, 
yet through these media a bloodless one.” 








TELEVISION 





Early to Bed 

Broadcasting’s big brother, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, may 
have succeeded where Mom and Dad 
have failed for years. With its latest rul- 
ing, the FCC may just be able to send 
the country to bed earlier. The ruling 
(which does not go into effect until Sep- 
tember 1971) limits network program- 
ming to three hours during the prime- 
time hours of 7-11 p.m. Eastern time. 

The idea behind it all was enlightened 
enough. Since networks now provide 
their affiliates with network-generated 
programs for prime time, reducing that 
supply promised to give viewers more lo- 
cally produced shows, But will it? Chanc- 
es are that local stations, to save money, 
will merely bring on local news shows, 
and then let the Jate-night talkfests 
start a little earlier. The local stations 
may get wealthier and audiences health- 
ier, but hardly anyone will be wiser. 


Dann v. Klein: 


The Best Game in Town 

The Newlywed Game and The Dat- 
ing Game are popular enough TV pas- 
times. But the most expensive, bitter 
and hilarious game of all is the one 
that the public never gets to see: the Rat- 
ing Game. The rules are vague, the scor- 
ing is arbitrary, and the pawns are prime- 
time programs. Top network executives 
claim to have outgrown the game and 
have tried to call it off, but two of the all- 
time great competitors—CBS Senior 
Programming Vice President Michael 
Dann and NBC Audience Measurement 
Vice President Paul Klein—somehow 
did not give up the fight. The fasci- 
nation lies not in who wins or 
but in how hysterically they play. 

A few Sundays ago, their contest 
got so overheated that Dann felt com- 
pelled to phone NBC President Julian 
Goodman at his home. Flabbergasted 
at hearing from a CBS official a couple 
of echelons below him, Goodman first 
figured that Dann had been fired and 
was job-hunting. Dann was, in fact, on 
the line to ask Goodman to stop Klein 
& Co, from planting newspaper items 
knocking Dann’s efforts to “improve 
television.” Well aware that Dann was 
a past master at using the press in the rat- 
ing game, Goodman had no sympathy. 
“Mike.” he said, “you've created a mon- 
ster, and now it’s biting your ass.” 

"You Are Scum!"' Mike Dann, 48, is 
a feisty, loquacious virtuoso of survival 
who has risen steadily through 14 pres- 
idents and two networks. Paul Klein, 
41. is an irreverent disciple of Marshall 
McLuhan who is convinced he is bright- 
er than his NBC bosses and not afraid 
to say so. Oddly enough, the rival vice 
presidents have never met, but they ex- 
change terse little notes with endear- 
ments like “You are scum!” 

The game has never been fought hard- 


loses 
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er than in the past two seasons. Until 
then, CBS could claim to have won for 
13 straight years. NBC contented itself 
with the claim that it had become No. 
1 in what really mattered—the “de- 
mographic” breakdowns; that is, its 
viewers were younger, wealthier, better 
educated, and thus more desirable to ad- 
vertisers. Then, in 1968-69, NBC passed 
CBS in total audience for the first half 
of the season. Desperately, Dann coun- 
tered with a few maneuvers: he re- 
scheduled Hawaii Five-O, for example, 
so that it played opposite a more vul- 
nerable NBC program. At season's end, 
when the whole game seemed to ride 
on the ratings of a Cinderella special, 
Dann sent a poignant wire to the man- 
agers of CBS’s 200-odd affiliates. 

“My option is coming due shortly,” 
it began. It wound up: “And how you 
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NBC’S KLEIN 
“They didn’t win the season.” 


promote Cinderella will tell me some- 
thing about your personal feelings to- 
ward me.” In the end, by CBS figures, 
CBS was first again, by a slivery 20.3% 
to NBC’s 20.0% (and ABC's 15.6%).* 
Klein argued that the tabulation ig- 
nored NBC's premiére week, and that ac- 
tually the two networks finished in a 
dead heat, 20.1% to 20.1%. 
Condolence Note. Last fall NBC 
again began its season a week ahead 
of CBS and went on to open up a 
large gap. Everything seemed to go 
sour for Dann. When he picked up 
the Get Smart series after NBC dropped 
it, he told Star Don Adams, “If you 
don’t win your time period, I'll quit 
my job.” When the show began limp- 


* The numbers supposedly signify the per- 
centage of TV-owning households tuned to 
each network during prime evening time. Each 
percentage point represents 1,175,850 viewers. 
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ly, Klein sent Dann a_ condolence 
note, reading: “Pray for Mike Dann’s 
babies.” Klein was referring to the 
fact that Agent 99 was pregnant with 
twins to “hypo” the ratings, but Dann 
misunderstood the wisecrack as a slur 
on his capability to support his own 
three children. 

By the end of the so-called “first sea- 
son,” NBC was so far ahead it called a 
victory press conference. Bright yellow 
buttons were passed around, proclaiming 
HAPPINESS IS BEING NO. 1, Unhappiness, 
at that point, was being Mike Dann. 
“I've never known what it is to lose,” 
he kept muttering. “I’ve never lost a sea- 
son.” In mid-January, with NBC .5% 
in the lead, Dann made his move. He as- 
sembled 60 aides from both coasts and 
announced “Operation 100.” He picked 
the name because there were 100 days 
left to turn the season around, and be- 
cause “the creative colony would re- 
spond to the emotion of it.” 

Gamble on a Queen. Mike’s Man- 
hattan men met at 9 each morning in 
his office. At lunchtime, he put in a con- 
ference call to his Hollywood team. 
And at home he talked from 8 to 9:30 
every night to Perry Lafferty, his L.A. 
vice president. Among them, they de- 
vised 104 changes in 100 days—in- 
cluding the sprucing up of existing 
shows. Ed Sullivan, having an anemic 
year, scheduled an all-Beatles evening, 
a Holiday-on-Ice special, and a night 
in Army hospitals (a la Bob Hope). 

The 104 changes included the scrub- 
bing of Get Smart for seven straight 
weeks. In its place went some respect- 
able non-fiction shows and a CBS News 
special on Expo ‘70. Mike’s master 
stroke was scheduling a rerun of the 
movie Born Free at 7 p.m. Sunday 
and having Dick Van Dyke introduce 
it; that gave it the third-highest movie 
rating in history (after The Bridge on 
the River Kwai and Hitchcock’s The 
Birds). At 8 the next morning, on the 
basis of a special national sampling, 
Mike phoned London to buy the se- 
quel, The Lions Are Free, for a bargain- 
basement $75,000. A year before on 
NBC, it had pulled a 25.4 Nielsen; on 
CBS, with a big promotion push, the 
rerun hit 26.4. Another Dann gamble 
was to throw in African Queen, which 
had run many times on local TV, though 
not since 1960; it scored 26.9 in the 
Nielsens. 

By about the 60th day of Operation 
100, CBS reckoned that it had caught 
up with NBC. All too well aware of 
what was happening, Klein officially an- 
nounced in Variety: “NBC no longer de- 
sires to continue the competitive rating 
game. Our season ended March 22.” 
An NBC official confessed later that 
“this was a gag, just part of our hum- 
ble effort to drive Mike crazy.” Per- 
haps it worked. It was at that point 
that Dann made his impulsive phone 
call to NBC President Goodman. And 
one day, when he ran into his NBC pro- 
gramming counterpart, Mort Werner, 
on the street, Mike grabbed him and 


blurted: “What are you sonsobitches try- 
ing to do to me?” Replied Werner: 
“Mike, Mike, how about saying hello 
first?” 

The tumult and name-calling ended 
when the latest Nielsen report came in. 
By its own calculation, CBS had won 
for the 15th consecutive season—by 
.2%. “This is the greatest thrill of my 
21 years in programming,” crowed Mike. 
In his exultation he added: “I think I 
could have elected Humphrey.” Over 
at NBC, Paul Klein snorted: “They didn’t 
win the season. They won their season. 
This is what McLuhan called ‘the di- 
nosaur effect.’ CBS has blown to its 
biggest size just before extinction.” 
Industry evolution has indeed swung 
toward the Klein emphasis on demo- 
graphics. In February, Dann’s CBS 
superiors overruled him on the 1970- 
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“I've never lost a season.” 


71 schedule, choosing to replace sev- 
eral of his high-rated hits with series 
that would probably get a smaller but 
more salable audience. And he seemed 
to be rebuffed again two weeks ago, 
when CBS President Robert Wood told 
an affiliates meeting that in the future, 
the network would “resist being sucked 
into the annual ratings rat race.” 

It is possible that Mike Dann will 
not be around for a rematch next year. 
He says that the years of 17-hour work- 
days and “all the press criticism” are be- 
ginning to get to him. He does not 
know exactly where he will go, or when. 
“It could be days, weeks, or even years,” 
he said last week. All he really needs, 
as a sign-off, would be a truce lunch- 
eon and a first meeting with his NBC 
nemesis, Paul Klein. As might be ex- 
pected, Klein has already vetoed any 
such possibility. “I don’t want to meet 
Mike,” he says. “I might like him.” 
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The Meaninglessness of My Lai 


MY LAI 4 by Seymour M. Hersh. 210 
pages. Random House. $5.95. 

ONE MORNING IN THE WAR by Rich- 
ard Hammer. 207 pages. Coward-McCann. 
$5.95. 


When news of the massacre broke 
last November, most Americans at first 
refused to believe that it had happened. 
When the basic facts became incon- 
testable, many people still considered 
them too mundane to merit such a fuss 
or thought the whole thing ought to be 
kept quiet so as not to comfort the 
enemy. Anyone who can read _ these 
two books and still cling to either view 
has lost all sensibility or is beyond the 
reach of the written word. 

Both books bring the horror back 
with new impact. And both are based 
on the reports of many witnesses whose 
willingness to incriminate themselves 
lends credence to their testimony. Hersh, 
a freelance Washington journalist who 
has just won a Pulitzer Prize for his ef- 
fort, places the number of dead at be- 
tween 450 and 500. Describing the mur- 
derous mood of the U.S. troops, he 
writes: “A G.I. was chasing a duck 
with a knife; others stood around watch- 
ing a G.I. slaughter a cow with a bay- 
onet. A G.I. with an M-16 rifle fired at 
two young boys walking along a road. 
The older of the two—about seven or 
eight years old—fell over the first to pro- 
tect him. The G.I. kept on firing until 
both were dead.” Hammer quotes a 
U.S. soldier who watched one of his 
friends hurl a grenade into a group of ten 
women and children: “You could hear 
the screams and then the sound and then 
see the pieces of bodies scatter out, and 
the whole area just suddenly turned red 
like somebody had turned on a faucet.” 
Why didn’t he stop his buddy? “All you 
had to do was take one look at his face. I 
think if I had even said a word to him at 
all, he would have turned and killed me 
and not thought a damn thing about it.” 

Chasing G.|.s. To get the original sto- 
ry, Hersh doggedly pursued a tip from a 
friend at the Pentagon until he was able 
to reveal the extent of the massacre—ini- 
tially through the obscure Dispatch 
News Service. He logged some 50,000 
air miles chasing ex-G.L.s for their ver- 
sions. In pinpointing the involvement of 
Charlie Company's officers, including 
Captain Ernest Medina and Lieut. Wil- 
liam Calley Jr., he names the accusing 
witnesses and scrupulously uses no anon- 
ymous quotes. His book bluntly lays out 
much of the Prosecution’s case in the im- 
pending military trials. He even had ac- 
cess to some reports of the Army's Crim- 
inal Investigating Division.* 


* Because of the widespread discussion of 
the case in the press, Lieut. Calley’s lawyer 
has contended that a fair trial is impossible. 
These books are sure to bolster his argument. 
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Largely devoid of adjectives, Seymour 
Hersh’s style is that of the dispassionate 
police reporter, which he once was in 
Chicago. Hammer more vividly conveys 
the feelings, the thinking and the lan- 
guage of the troops by freer use of de- 
scription, rhetorical questions, assertive 
judgments. A longtime freelance jour- 
nalist now with the Week in Review sec- 
tion of the New York Times, Ham- 
mer also adds another dimension 
—mainly by revealing how dozens of 
Vietnamese survivors viewed the attack. 
“I have no idea why the G.I.s come 
and do this thing,” said one despairing 


grandmother, who had watched much 
of her family perish. “I 


am too old. I 
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BOY SHIELDING COMPANION AT MY LAI 
Tragedy in a broader perspective. 


just want to die.” Most of the sur- 
vivors had been told by the Viet 
Cong that Americans would rape and 
kill them if U.S. forces ever reached 
their village. Ironically, they had doubt- 
ed the Viet Cong charge because a num- 
ber of G.I.s had come through before 
and handed out candy to the children. 

Hammer also provides new details 
about a second massacre that took place 
during the attack of March 16. He 
claims that while Charlie Company was 
shooting up My Lai, Bravo Company 
killed nearly 100 civilians in another 
hamlet about two miles away. 

Both writers cite small acts of com- 
passion by some of Charlie Company's 
G.L.s while the killing went on all around 





them. One soldier saw three children 
peek from some brush where they were 
hiding, motioned them to lie flat. Sev- 
eral G.Ls shouted to distract a soldier 
just as he was about to shoot an el- 
derly woman. About the only heroic fig- 
ure in the mad morning was Lieut. 
Hugh Thompson, a helicopter pilot who 
marked spots where he saw wounded 
children and women so that ground 
troops could provide medical aid. He 
was astonished and furious when he 
saw officers and G.I.s rush over to shoot 
the victims instead. Thompson landed 
several times to rescue civilians, mostly 
children. He even ordered a crewman 
to fire at his fellow Americans if they 
tried to interfere. 

Wrong Village? How could Amer- 
ican troops behave that way? Hammer 
contends that the attack was partly a mis- 
take; misreading their confusing maps, 
Charlie Company hit a hamlet occupied 
only by civilians, instead of another 
that was near by and known to be 
held by tough troops of the Viet 
Cong’s 48th Battalion. When the G.Ls 
met no resistance, they did not stop 
shooting. Both writers quote members 
of the company who claim that Cap- 
tain Medina ordered them to kill ev- 
erything in the village, and some who 
declare he took part in the killing him- 
self. Both books quote soldiers who 
say that Lieut. Calley ordered others 
to kill and shot freely himself. Most 
of the other G.I.s claimed they acted 
under orders. 

Hammer, especially, views the tragedy 
in a broader perspective. He argues, sur- 
prisingly, that for most rural Vietnamese 
the years of warfare have rarely af- 
fected daily living. Only the nature of vil- 
lage tax collectors changed with the 
change of regimes—from the French, 
years ago, to various Saigon govern- 
ments. There was not even much dif- 
ference when the Viet Cong began con- 
trolling the village. The big change came, 
Hammer contends, when massive Amer- 
ican forces transformed guerrilla war- 
fare into a conflict in which killing 
became impersonal—with napalm _at- 
tacks, free-fire zones and search-and-de- 
stroy missions like the one conducted 
at My Lai. 

For U.S. troops it is all different 
—from any war they have known. With 
considerable sympathy for the young 
G.1L.s who see companions die in taking 
a village that is abandoned the next 
day, Hammer describes the deperson- 
alization of the war. He understands 
how U.S. troops can come to hate and 
fear all Vietnamese indiscriminately be- 
cause they cannot tell friend from foe. 
(A similar confusion affects the Viet- 
namese. “All Americans look the same, 
except some are black and some are 
white,” one My Lai survivor told Ham- 
mer.) The fact that in at least one op- 
eration “a large number of American 
soldiers became indiscriminate butchers” 
is to Hammer simply one more sense- 
less act in a war that has already be- 
come meaningless. 
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‘Its where: the real performance experts 
take their cars. 


The people who can't afford to fool It gets to the point where a woman 
around. Women seems to spend half her waking 


Women depend on their cars. To hours behind the wheel of her car 
get their husbands to the 8:15. And And while she's there, she wants 
the kids to school. And themselves Performance. That's where Phillips 
to the supermarket. And the comes In 
cleaners. And the bank. And the At Phillips, a woman gets the kind of 
department stores. And here and high performance products that 
there and everywhere can keep her car running well. Like 
Phillips Trop-Artic Motor Oil, with its 
exclusive detergent additive. And 
Phillips Flite-Fuel Gasoline, which 








does every thing you'd expect of a 


high performance premium gasoline 
andthensome.Th at's swhy wecall 

it the Performance Stop 

And that's why you see so many 
real performance experts there 


At Phillips 66 
it's performance 
that counts. 





How to la ning and organization...site and facility 

4 p y selection... .travel and accommodations... 

the meeting game even the production and coordination of 
event materials. And Continental is the only 
airline that has the back up services of 


Michael John Associates, experts in group 


| PO Geo HD 
when you re it. communications. They will consult with you 


on your meeting problems and can help you 


Your fellow executives will offer stage successful presentations of all types. 
you lots of luck. We offer lots of help. Smoothly. It only takes a little luck with all 

Our Meeting Planners Service. this skill. Write L. J. Reid, Continental 

It gives you all-out assistance in Airlines, Department 4, International 
solving the many problems of meeting plan- Airport, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES S 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 
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Interlake is changing. 

So is the environment your children need to 
do their best studying. And we helped change 
it for the better by developing learning centers 
for schools and libraries. 

We got into this business because we're al- 
ways looking for a special kind of growth. It’s led 
us into furniture for mobile homes. Gas-fired 
barbecue grills. Patio lights. And the mush- 
rooming need for metal powders. (We're the 





largest producer in North America.) 

More changes are on the way. More new prod- 
ucts to help your business grow right along with 
ours. Products that come from a blending of 
our marketing and manufacturing capabilities. 

These are just a few of many reasons why we 
call ourselves The Changing Company. How far 
we've come and where we're going are ex- 
plained in our Annual Report. Write for your copy. 
Interlake, 310 So. Michigan, Chicago, III. 60604. 
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These bankers 
react to chemical problems. 


Al Johnson, Kevin Woelflein and finance American exports. And, 
their associates at The First our growing network of inter- 
National Bank of Chicago serve the national branches has first-hand 
chemical industry in many ways. knowledge of foreign markets to 
They can help you raise capital for help you pinpoint overseas 

plant expansion, provide your opportunities. 

customers with valuable credit Each of the commercial divisions 
data and give sound advice on at The First serves specific 
mergers and acquisitions. All this, industries or groups of related 

plus many other purely bank businesses. A unique specialization 
services. that began in 1905. 

And, these experts operate So when you want to talk to 
world-wide. They'll advise you on bankers who understand the needs 
setting up overseas facilities. of your business, talk to the bank 
Arrange multi-currency transactions that speaks your language 
and issue letters of credit. Help world-wide. The First. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


CHICAGO + LONDON + PARIS + FRANKFURT + DUSSELDORF . BRUSSELS 
MILAN + BEIRUT + PANAMA CITY + JAMAICA + TOKYO + MEXICO CITY 
IN NEW YORK: FIRST CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORP. 
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g To Dream No More | 


THE LOSS OF EL DORADO by V.S. Nai- 
paul. 335 pages. Knopf. $7.50 


Shortly before Venezuela's Orinoco 
River reaches the Atlantic, it blossoms 
into estuaries. Just above them on the 
map, like a bee frozen over a skeletal 
j rose, is Trinidad—an island with a his- 








tory of frustrated dreams. 
To the latter-day Spanish conquis- 
tador Antonio de Berrio, Trinidad was 
a staging point for futile Orinoco ex- 
peditions in search of El Dorado, the 
mythical city of gold. To Berrio’s Eng- 
lish rival, Sir Walter Raleigh, Trinidad 
€ 





was to be the beginning of a South 

American empire, where Indians and How much should 

true-born Englishmen would unite to 

destroy the power of Spain. In his 

excessively romantic chronicle, The you. pay for a symphony? 

Discovery of the Large, Rich and VY. 

Beautiful Empire of Guiana, Raleigh 

describes an Arcadia whose wealth That depends on what you had in _ strings. More sounds, in fact, than 

and spaciousness would give new dimen- mind. If you were thinking of, say, the other organs costing up to $8,000. And 

sion to Renaissance European man. New York Philharmonic, you'd better _ it’s all there at your fingertips, ready 
No one ever found El Dorado. And be prepared to spend some real mone y. to put out any sound you want. In fact. 

Raleigh’s dream of a New World foun- But if you were thinking of some-_ if it did any more for your music, you'd 

dered on the crass realities of exploi- thing a little more modest—like a have to include one more expense in 





tation. After Raleigh, Novelist V.S. Nai- symphony orchestra you can play your budget. 

paul writes, in this extraordinary evoc- yourself, right at home — figure on Union dues. 

ative re-creation of the history of his about $2,395." That's the price of the (Manufacturer's suggested retail price.) 
native Trinidad: “The ships from Eu- Yamaha Electone E-3 organ. 

rope came and went. The plantations It has the whole orchestra built in, 2 YAMAHA 
grew. The brazilwood, felled by slaves from thundering brass to whispering NTERMATION. 

in the New World, was rasped [the Ask a60un tie Yamaha Sat M a uniquely rich educational experience for. youna children 4-8 v 





bark scraped off] by criminals in the i 
rasp houses of Amsterdam. The New 
World as medieval adventure ended: it 
had become a cynical extension of 
the developing old world, its commer- 
cial underside.” 

Stagnant Empire. In addition to ex- 
otic woods, there were cacao and to- 
bacco, the latter actually called “Trin- 
idad” in early 17th century Europe. 
Nations had strict trade regulations, 
but they meant little in the face of 
raw opportunism. The Spanish had a 
saying: “The law is to be obeyed but 
not always followed.” 

Trinidad’s Indian population was vir- 
tually exterminated and replaced by Af- 
rican slaves. As years passed, bloods 
mixed, profits dwindled, and Trinidad 
became little more than a backwater of 
the stagnant Spanish empire. In 1797, 
the British occupied the island, with 
plans for launching a revolution in 
South America. They even went so far 
as to draft a British-style constitution 


for an independent Spanish-American He needs a mind of his own. 





ndependent ‘Spanis! THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
try. But gre é 
lost in the swamps of political and lo. OF MADEIRA GOLD 


gistical reality. In East Europe, there’ a whole 

Far from the reach of authority and generation of youngsters like him. Ae tea eet cee ree 
egalitarian ideals, hatred and cruelty To make his own decisions, he 
flourished unchecked, French émigrés needs the facts, news, world opinion. 


from Guadaloupe and Martinique came 


to Trinidad with slaves and a system He needs Radio Free Europe. sy ane ¥ 


of savage punishment. Blacks had their | 








noses split and their ears slashed off For information, write es 
: enry 
for minor offenses. Hangings, quarter- Box 1970, Mt.Vernon, NY. Z% 
ings and decapitations were common oc- 
currences. A simple method of extracting | SOune’e 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH & PIPE 
Ideals went up in smoke. 


information was to truss up a suspect 
in a particularly unnatural position and 
then suspend him so that his weight 
was supported where the ball of his 
foot met a wooden stake. 

In 1801, Trinidad’s Governor Thomas 
Picton applied the torture to a young mu- 
latto girl who had been implicated in a 
theft. The episode, with a number of 
other abuses of power, led to a far-reach- 
ing scandal and intrigue. Picton’s prin- 
cipal opponent was his first commis- 
sioner, Colonel William Fullarton, who 
wanted to create a Trinidad of small 
multiracial landowners whose basic hu- 
man rights were assured. 

Underground Kingdoms. A consid- 
erable part of the book is devoted to 
the savage General Picton, who was 
later to die a hero at Waterloo. Ep- 
isode and consequence interlock in an 
unusually complex and compact nar- 
rative. But Naipaul's purpose is not to in- 
undate the reader with details about a 
very minor historical figure in an al- 
most forgotten part of the world. He 
seeks, rather, to create from the lava 
flow of facts a sense of the essential 
ambiguity that prevailed—between the 
dreams men brought to Trinidad and 
the brutal awakenings they created there. 

V.S. Naipaul, a novelist whose grand- 
father emigrated to Trinidad from India, 
succeeds brilliantly. He is particularly ef- 
fective when describing the fantasy life 
that resulted frome island’s plantation 
culture. By day the white man, be- 
lieving himself to be the lord of cre- 
ation, strutted in his brass buttons and 
barked orders to usually compliant 
blacks. At night, however, many of the 
very same blacks would don cast-off uni- 
forms and preside over underground 
kingdoms complete with royal titles and 
secret songs. One of those songs ended 
with the chorus, “Bread is white man 
flesh; wine is white man blood. We 
going to drink white man blood,” Trin- 
idad’s recent outbreak of violence by 
Black Power advocates would indicate 
that the long night of fantasy may be al- 
most over. 
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Messages by Mirror 


CITY LIFE by Donald Barthelme. 168 
pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $5.95. 


The dust jacket provides the perfect 
image for the contents. An older man 
and a girl, dressed in what appears to 
be nightshirts, are dancing a sort of ring- 
around-a-rosy. Despite clasped hands, 
the two are curiously abstracted. Their 
eyes do not meet. Their smiles do not 
match. A vaguely Marat/Sade promise 
of violence seems to be in the air. The 
manic energy of the dance generates 
no gaiety, no warmth. This is a social 
act in a vacuum—dance seen as antic 
pathological spin. 

Welcome to Donald Barthelme’s 
world, 

Barthelme is a quiet, scholarly young 
Texan—former philosophy student, for- 
mer art-museum director—who writes 
the most disturbing and inventive short 
stories around. Taken together with his 
earlier books, Come Back, Dr. Caligari 
and Unspeakable Practices, Unnatural 
Acts, the 14 stories of City Life es- 
tablish him as the master experimentalist 
of his genre. He is a writer who may 
well be changing the definition of a 
short story the way Beckett, Ionesco 
and Pinter have changed the definition 
of a play. 

Scaling the Glass Mountain. What 
goes on in Barthelme’s surrealistic, mad- 
dance little world? In the first place, it 
is peopled with the oddest, the most chill- 
ingly funny characters: Horace, a gour- 
met-policeman, whose piece de résis- 
tance is Rock Cornish hen; Lars Bang, 
a coachman out of a period print who 
hits and runs like a Mafia mobster; 
and there is even the Phantom of the Op- 
era's Friend. 

Barthelme’s settings are even odder 
than the characters who inhabit them. 
Barthelme writes about a country named 
Paraguay. It is not in South America; 
it is a never-land where everybody 
has the same fingerprints and sexual in- 
tercourse occurs only when the tem- 
perature is between 66° and 69° 
Fahrenheit. 

In another story, Barthelme summons 
up a glass mountain at the corner of 
13th Street and Eighth Avenue. With 
the help of climbing irons and a plumb- 
er’s friend, one of his fixated antiheroes 
tries to climb it. 

Then there is Barthelme’s Tolstoy Mu- 
seum, including 30,000 giant pictures 
of the great Russian master as well as 
a 640,086-page Jubilee Edition of Tol- 
stov’s published works. 

But Barthelme characters and Bar- 
thelme settings pale beside Barthelme 
plots—or what passes as plots. One sto- 
ry consists of 100 sentences, neatly num- 
bered. Another story, Sentence, is just 
that: 74 pages of breathless, free-form 
monologue dotted by commas, colons, 
even exclamation points, but nary a pe- 
riod—not even at the end. The Ex- 
planation is formed as a series of ques- 
tions and answers. But the answers start 





turning into questions themselves, and 
of course nothing is ever explained. 

Pinning down a Barthelme story is 
obviously a surrealistic experience 
—rather like trying to explain a Groucho 
Marx joke to someone who has never 
heard of Groucho Marx. In desperation 
Barthelme critics sometimes resort to 
the comparison gambit, frantically cou- 
pling their man with a host of others 
in the course of one review. The cat- 
alogue ranges from Dickens, Swift 
and Joyce to Kafka, Nabokov and 
Henry Miller. 

Shrinking Supertown. Yet Barthelme 
remains himself, with a clear, private 
antilogic running through almost all 
his stories. As a Texan transplanted 
to New York, his working premise 
seems to be that everything in the 
world of supertown is so oversize and 
so shrill that no one notices any of 
it. Mass anesthesia is the result. His rem- 
edy: to shrink life to the miniature so 
that the reader is obliged to bend and 
squint to see the madness, perfectly pro- 
portioned to a bizarre cameo, 

In Views of My Father Weeping, Bar- 
thelme even trivializes death. And by 
making it so casual, so dull, so buried in 
petty, everyday detail, he also makes the 
reader feel the horror of death as no 
apocalyptic heaping up of corpses could. 

Barthelme is a genius at self-con- 
sciousness. He uses clichés to make the 
reader think; he uses parodies to stir 
emotion. Like a billiard shark trying 
carom shots, he plays worn emotional 
impacts and responses against one an- 
other. The meaning behind the meaning 
in his stories is that the old main lines 
of communication are down. The sim- 
ple, the forthright, the straightforward 
can no longer be confidently said. For 
the time being at least, messages must 
be sent by mirrors. And at that game, 
Donald Barthelme knows no peer. 
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Norbert Casper is one man 
whos out to help clean up the country. 


You’ve seen them. Eyesores. 
Ringing our cities. Parked along 
the road like so much litter. One 
thousand cars are abandoned in 
New York City alone, every week! 
But where can you put them? 
8,000,000 more will be shoved 
somewhere around the country in 
the next year. 

Norbert Casper knows just 
what to do with them. Feed them to 
his machines. He’s president of our 


policyholder, Logemann Brothers 
of Milwaukee. They make a ma- 
chine for scrap processors. This 
monster can gobble up 250 derelict 
cars a day, shredding them to bits 
and removing all the non-metal 
parts. Its end product is high-grade 
scrap that’s worth 4 to 5 times the 
junked-car value. Pretty profitable, 
with recycled scrap now making 
up 45% of our new steel. 

Norbert Casper has found a 


private-enterprise way to help 
clean up our country. Many city 
and state governments are study- 
ing means to get their car hulks to 
the scrap people. Some have al- 
ready passed laws to help. 

So stay with it, Norbert. As 
your company’s insurance carrier 
we'll try our best to do our job 
right for you. That’ll leave you free 
to do your job right. For all of us. 

That’s the Wausau Story. 
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MS MDGET FO 


Living in this sports car world has its price. A very low one. 





Now, more than ever before, the 
MG Midget offers you unparalleled 
Yolo) atcmer-mel-ta(elaur-lalerom els 

your money. Among other things, 
the 1970 Midget features radial-ply 
tires and a sleek new grille. 

Plus, of course, its classic rack- 
Flslete)ialolam-1(cl-iglale me: led lale] 

ret) olclal-d(olame- Lule m-ialelacalilceli me (et- 14 ele) 
But the best part of the Midget 

is the midget price tag—$2279". 
Which makes the Midget ’'70 the 
oy =1-) os ola lol-rem (at l-w-Jolelaccher-lmele) ies 


AT AUSTIN-MG DEALERS 
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as delivery 
information, write British Leyland 
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_ Whats new Pussycat: 







o 1970 





We hereby declare 1970 The Year of the Pussycat. Our 
national prize-winning drink has become a great success. 

No wonder. This sunny, orange-sweet sour makes you want to 
purr. And mixes up quick as a cat. Just combine a packet of 
“Instant Pussycat Mix,”? water and Early Times. Ask for Instant 
Pussycat Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. 


To get a set of 4—10'2 oz. Pussycat glasses and 4 packets of Instant Pussycat Mix* 
send $2.95 to: Early Times Pussycat Glasses, P.O. Box 378, Maple Plain, Minn, 55359 


£6 Proof —Early Times Distillery Co,, Louisville, Ky.. Oct 


*Offer valid only where legal—limited time only 
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